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Here’s a new machine that will enable hos- 
iery and underwear manufacturers to be 
independent of the box maker. A simple, 
efficient machine that is revolutionizing 


bills on the old style set-up boxes. Elimi- 
nates waste of faded and damaged boxes. 
Saves the space now devoted to storage of 
stiff board boxes. Economically solves the 


sa | packing problem. Instantly converts a box 
the manufacture of textile containers Just —_— lank into a durable, attractive carton the 
as the nailing machine did for the wooden exact size and shape required. No me- 


box. Does away with excessive freight - chanical troubles—needs no attention. 


Reduce the Cost of Your Cartons 35% Big Capacity—1500 Cartons Daily 


That’s what the new Andrews Automatic Box-making Machine 
will save you. We put it in at our expense and furnish you at 
low cost the knock-down blanks ready for the machine to assemble. 
Blanks can be stored in small space and assembled as needed. 


One girl, after three days instruction on this machine, can as- 
semble 1500 complete hosiery or underwear cartons every working 
day. Boxes need no labeling—we print the style, lot number, size 
and trade-mark on the»blanks before they leave our factory. This 


feature alone means a big’saving in your packing cost. 


Andrews Solid and Corrugated Fibre Containers 


The ideal containers for 30 to 60 dozen shipments. Light, durable and cheaper than wood. Made of a tough, resi- 
lient material that absorbs the shocks and defiies rough handling. They reduce damage claims to the lowest pessible 
level and eliminate tampering with shipments. Impossible to open them without mutilating beyond repair. Wooden 
Cases also in any style, size or shape. We specialize on wooden cases for export. 


| ° Get in on the ground floor—get in before your competitor does—the 35% saving pro- 
i F ur ther details on request vided by the new Andrews Box-making Machine may as well be yours. A letter Gliad 
today will bring you the facts tomorrow. 


O. B ANDREWS C be Chattanooga. Tenn. 


The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid 
fibre and pasteboard cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mili and sawmilis. 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES IN THE PRIN CIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Chattanooga 
ennessee 
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Another machine—an added depart- 
ment—a new plant—increased pro- 
duction in any form is made imme- 
diately possible by our complete 
stock of Dodge pulleys, hangers, 
bearings, clutches, couplings, etc. 

And of another point you may be 
sure—Dodge equipment will go to- 
gether right and operate continu- 
ously under severe service without 
the additional expense of worn or 


broken units which characterizes 


The Textile Mill Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DODGE 


Products 
Carried in Stock! 


other less reliable methods of power 
distribution. 

In practically every shop in Amer- 
ica you will find some Dodge equip- 
ment; where the possibility of 
‘‘shut-downs’’ must be avoided, 
these factories are usually Dodge 


equipped thruout. 


Whenever conditions, demand new 
equipment quick, rest the whole 
problem of increased production ¢ on 
us, 


Makers of 


Cotton Combers 


of 


WHITIN and 


NASMITH 
Types 


European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de l’Opera, Paris France 
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BY, INVITATION 
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To have continued to successfully 
produce and market “i, 


THE Wsd]) LINE 


of Power Transmission Appliances 
exclusively since 1857, is in itself 
an indication of the high regard 
that the American Manufacturers 
have for our product and the ser- 
vice that goes with it. 

With our organization, the mak- 
ing of Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, 
Friction Clutehes, éetc.;;has become 
an art of which we are justly proud. 

A special line for COTTON 
MILLS. 

May we be permitted to figure on 
Transmission requirements? 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. " 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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To have continued to successfully 
produce and market 


THE WO SI) LINE 


of Power Transmission Appliances 
exclusively since 1857, is in itself 
an indication of the high regard 
that the American Manufacturers 
have for our product and the ser- 
vice that goes with it. 

‘With our organization, the mak- 
ing of Pulleys, Hangers, Couplings, 
Friction Clutehes, ete.;has become 
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Saves TIME, 
and WASTE 


Enables Spinners to run Additional Machinery 


Scores of these ma- 
chines are being 
operated by 
Southern Mills 


The Monarch Bobbin 
Cleaner 


“Cleans Roving Bobbins’’ 


Simple in Construction. 
No complicated parts to 


get out of order. 


One machine will clean 
the bobbins from forty to 
fifty thousand spindles. 


| For Detailed Information Write 


Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co. 
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‘H 
UMANEERING 
Essentially An ‘‘American’’ Idea 


Conceived and developed by American 


efficiency engineers, the American Mill 
Village Laundry is essentially an 
‘“American’’ idea. 

It represents a new and important 
development in that branch of indus- 
trial engineering which an executive 
has aptly styled “‘Humaneering.’’ 

It is a phase of industrial management 
which recognizes the human element, 
by far the most important factor in 
modern production. 

The American Mill Village Lanitin 
is first of all a complete, thoroughly 
equipped laundry plant. 

It is designed and installed by Amer- 
ican engineers, manned by a competent 
staff of expert operators carefully trained 
by American demonstrators. 

And when it is completed and turned 
over to the mill management an Amer- 
ican Mill Village Laundry is prepared 
to relieve all of the housewives of the 
village of the burden of home-washing 


—prepared to free the mill from the 


drain of washday lay-offs, and to end 
Monday and Tuesday slack production 
periods. 

And, while doing this at a profit to 
the company and a saving to the em- 
ployes, it at the same time brings into 
the homes of mill workers a more 
typically American standard of living; 
more sanitary surroundings; a whole- 
some pride which makes for a higher 
type of citizenship. 

Employees of this class mean a great 
deal to twentieth century industry— 
they mean greater production, a finer 
craftsmanship—a more permanent 
tenure. 

These are results worth while. We 
will gladly show you, without obligat- 
ing you in the least, how you can ob- 
tain them in your mill. 

A letter today will secure for you the 


expert counsel of American engineers 


who know. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department N 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This composite factory group shows the[ manufacturing plant of 
The American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s largest 
producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the American 
Mill Village Laundry.) The service off this'organization is sold 
with every American Mill Village Laundry installation, 
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Allis-Chalmers Steam 
and Alternator Units 
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Each Dot represents an Allis-Chalmers 
Steam Turbine Installation and a 


Satisfied Customer 


4g Satisfied Customers are Possible only through 
Efficient and Uninterrupted Service 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Steam Turbines are Highly Efhicient, 


- Rugged in Construction, built for Continuous Service. 
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motor and you have 


High-Duty 
head. It washes, and cools the air. 
fication is a science. 


Get the scientific approach to your problem. 
Profit by High-Duty Climate 


Kitchburg Boston 


Parks -~-Cramer Compan 


ladustrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
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The Original High-Duty Humidifier 
Take the spray head with its durable copper construction, its cleaning 
features, and amplify its capacity by the addition of a small electric 


The Electro-Blade Air Conditioner 


It circulates nearly 2,000 cubic feet of air each minute through each 


Its evaporative capacity is the highest per dollar of investment that can 
be obtained. High-Duty results cannot be had by guesswork. Humidi- 


Charlotte 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Not how Cheap— 
Lasting? 


but how 


ERE are cheaper kinds of mill 
equipment than Leatheroid, of 
course. But cheaper in first cost 
only—not economical in the end. 


It isn’t how much you pay for 
a roving can, box or car that 
counts —it’s how often you pay 
for them. 

Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equip- 
ment has made a reputation for 


itself on good service and good 
appearance — cleanness and 
smoothness - - light weight and 
great strength. 

Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars 
or boxes in your mill. Notice how 


everybody likes them, and the re- 


markable service they give. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill 
Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
New York - Boston’ - Kennebunk, Me. 


Leatheroid Mill Box. 
The standard box for 
mills and factories. Un- 
usually strong; careful 
construction through- 
out; steel-over-wood 
top rim, protecting cor- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, 
3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre; out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
steel - over - wood top 
rim; self-oiling wheels 


Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth 
as glass tough as horn; no 
seams to open up; rolled over top. 


Combination Doffing 
Car. Has Fixed and 
Loose Box: all fibre 
boxes or steel and fibre 
boxes. Extra steel re- 
enforcing at all wear 
*points; platform has 
steel frame: self- 
oiling wheels. 


Leatheroid Warehous« 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling whee'- 
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Address Allen Johnson, 


President and Gentlemen of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociatlion: 

On the oeeasion of our Silver Jun- 
e, a brief review ofthe history of 


A. A. Shuford, P. M. Brown, R..«J. 
Stough, A. M. Price, R. Rein- 
heardt and D. H. Julian. 

The primary function of the As- 
sociation according to the preamble 


sisting of these officers and Messrs. 
increase of 6,719,642 or 48 per cent. 

The following . gentlemen have 
served as presidents of this organi- 
zation since its formation: 


Year 1920-21. 

At the time of our annual meeting 
last year, although certain clouds 
had anpeared on the horizon, no one 
anticipated the eventful disturb- 


Assoeiation will be in order. of the constitution was—“To in- T. J. Anthony; Charlotte, N. €., ances we have experienced during 
Historieal Sketch: crease intercourse of Southern Cot- 1897, the past twelve months. While all 
Between 1890 and 1900 considera- ton Manufacturers. with one an- D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte, N. C., knew that war prices could not con- 

vie impetus was given to the build- other, and to assist in eliminating 1898. tinue indefinitely, it was hoped, and 


ig of eotton mills in the South, and evils of manufacturing interests . Dr. J. H. Me. Aden, Charlotte, N. C., rather expected, that liquidation 
1897 the total spindlage amount- both in relations. of the mills to 1899-1901. wher it came would be gradual and 


ed ta 
| 570,000) 


50,000 spindles as against! 
i890, an increase of 1,- 


commission 
One 


each other and the 
houses with which they deal.” 


George B. Hiss, 


1902. 


Charlotte, N. 


that 
‘ame would be 


extend over a period of years 
the decline when if 


180,000 spindles for the period. This of the first resolutions adopted by W. C. Heath, Monroe, N. C., 1903. an “orderly retreat” and not a 
‘apid imerease in the industry the Association was—‘“Resolved, thal Col. R. S. Reinhardt, Lincolnton, “rout. The public made a counter 
srought about the necessity for a this Association is in no sense an- N, C., 1904. | attack, a buyers. strike was called, 


‘oxtile association, and on May 15th, 
i897 a group of prominent and in- 
luential manufacturers of North 
ind South Carolina met in Charlotte, 
rom this cornference sprang the 


tagonistic to commission men, and 
that its efforts shall be to eliminate 
faults of the 
any person or persons.” 


The association grew in useful- 


trade and not to fight. 


R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.. 
1905. 

Arthur H. Love, Fitchburg, Mass.., 
1906. 


S. B. Tanner, Churlotte, N. C., 1907. 


and the. subsequent. retreat can 
hardly be described as orderly. 
Never before have our. financial 
institutions been subjected to such 
a strain, and our industries to such 


vid “Southern Cotton Spinners As- ness and numbers from the start lr. H. Rennie, Pell City, Ala., 1908. perplexing and disturbing problems. 
sociation.” Among those attending and in 1900 had increased from 40 to Lewis W. Parker, Greenville, S. Our banks, however, backed by the 


‘his meeting were Col. R. 8. Rein- 154 members, with nearly all the C., 1909. Federal Reserve Banking System 
iardt, D. A. Tompkins, Col. J.T. An- Southern States repreaented. By OD. Y. Cooper, Henderson, 1010. have stood the test and aided us 
‘hony, A. P. Rhyne,, J. H. McAden, 1903 the Association had expanded Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Green- through a period of recration, con- 
“eorge E, Wilson, R. J. Stough, R. to sueh proportions that. a commit- ville, S. C., 1911. traction, hesitation and cancellation 
'}. Miller} Caesar Cone, W. C. Heath, tee of which Col R. 8. Reinhardtwas W. A. Erwin, Durham, N. C., 1912. without serious easualties. In tak- 


\. M. Price, P: M. Brown, R. R. Ray, 


Chairman reported in fayor of in- 


ing stock today, we have reason to 


‘ohn €, Rankin, D. M. Carpenter, A. corporating under the laws of the 1913. believe the worst is over and that 
\. Shuford, D. R. Julian, A. €. Mil- State of North Carolina, and of T. 1. Hickman, Augusta, Ga., 1914. while there are some further ad- 
er and G, B. Hiss: all names that changing the name to “The Ameri- Scott Maxwell, Gardova, Ala., 1915. justments vel to be made, there .s 
ive been long conspicuously iden- can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- John A. Law, Spartanburg, 8. C., a better financial condition, easier 
‘ied with. this industry in the tion.” A resolution to. this effect 1916. money, and other assurances of a 
uth. Gol. J. T. Anthony was elect- was adopted. on July 15th, 1903 and Fuller E. Callaway, La Grange, return to normal conditions with 


Chairman and George B. Hiss 


‘the by-laws were amended to con- 


1917. 


greater opportunities for the future. 


cretary of the meeting. At the form. At the same time a new by- Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, N.C. The last year has demonstrated 
-eting the following committee law was added, setting forth the 1918. that Historv repeats itself, and thal 
‘Ss appointed: “Committee on function of the organization to be James D. Hammett, Anderson, 8S. every big war brings with it a pe- 
rmanent Organization,” “Commit- “To assist in the diffusion of infor- C., 1919. riod of inflation and extravagance 
on Freight Rates,” “Committee mation and in broadening our Allen F. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. in personal,’ business and Govern- 
Cancellation of Orders and Re- knowledge of our possibilities of 1920. mental affairs, followed by. a period 
ction of Commissions” and “Com- successful and _ profitable cotton Three Secretary-Treasurers have of depression and economy. 


‘tee on Curtailment of Produc- 
‘ Of Warps and other Yarns.” 
‘ese committees indicate some of 
' purposes of the organization and 
might be operative under 1924 
iditions exeept the “Committee 
Curtailment of Production,” at 
at time the Sherman anti-trust 
“ Was not on the statute books: 
~o, Il might be noted that the Com- 


manufacturers.” 

With the incorporation of the As- 
sociation and the change of name 
we entered upon a career of increas- 
ed activity, harmony of purpose and 
usefulness to the industry. 

Today we have more than. 1,000 
members and represent approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the spindles in 
the cotton growing states. 


served the Association for the pe- 
riod, George B. Hiss for five years, 

. B. Bryant for sixteen years and 
W. D. Adams for four years. Much 
of our success has been due to their 
energy and ability. 

A desire to serve the best interests 
of the cotton textile industry, irres- 
pective of sectional'or partisan con- 
sideration, gave rise in 1917 to “The 


From the lessons of the past two 
years, we must-have learned much 
which will stand us in good stead 
during the years to come. From 
these experiences we should have 
learned: 

ist: 

.. The Necessity for Citta 

We must realize the importance 
of conserving our resources,—of 


‘lee on. Caneellations of Con- ‘This Association has been an im- National Council of American Manu- maintaining at all times a working 
‘cls have not yet completed their portant factor in the amazing de- facturers” Gomposed of fourteen capital commensurate with the vol- 
ork velopment of cotton mills m the members, selected equally from the ume of business and in proportion to 
At a subsequent meeting on the Southern States during the last two association. This body can the commercial risks incident to 
‘le day (May 15th. 1897) the Com- quarter century. The spindles speak with authority for the entire that business. 


on Organization nominated 


} 
' following offieers who were un- 
‘'mously elected: Col, J..'T. Anth- 


which in 1897 numbered only 3,250,- 
000 increased by 1921 to 


5,493,365 
spindies; an increase of 12,243,365 


industry in matters of national con- 
cern and eommon interest. 


During the recent World War 


With the cotton goods mamufac- 
turer. the commercial risk is elim- 
inated, or practically so, by “hedg- 


Fe Charlotte, President: OA, P, or 377 ner cent, in a period of twen- this council was most active and co- ing” the differences between pur- 
Dr re Mount Holly, N. C., Vice ty four years. All other States of operated to the fullest extent with chases and sales. While we have 

ote tnt; George B. Hiss, Char- the Union combined during the the War Industries Board in secur- protected ourselves against losses 


See retary and Treasurer. A 
of Governors was chosen con- 


Boar, ‘d 


same period increased from 13,900,- 
000 in 1897 to 20,619,642 in 1921, an 


ing a supply of fabrics 
and Navy. 


for the Army 


on account of a fluctuating market, 
we are sometimes asked to take los- 
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ses in a declining market after our 
product has been sold and in some 


sases delivered; losses which pur- 
chasers should have “hedged” 


against or take themselves. It is 
therefore unjust to expect the mill 
lo serve as a “bumper” in a train of 
cancellations. 

2nd: 

Contracts Must be Kept. 

There has grown up in the eot- 
ton goods trade a tendeney to utter- 
ly disregard the sacredness of a con- 
tract, and to cancel when it is to 
{he buyer’s interest to do so. While 
this evil had its inception in dealing 
with. morally and financially irres- 
ponsible individuals and firms, if has 
now grown to inelude a too large 
number of the users of our product. 
Some continue to take delivery 
against a contract as long as it is to 
their interest to do so, but» when the 
market. begins to decline they im- 
mediately look for teehnical imper- 
fections and variations, which are 
used as an excuse for cancellation. 

This vicious practice has crept 
into the trade to such an extent that 
it calls for immediate and if neces- 
sary radical measures. That we our- 
selves. are in part at fault for. the 
continuance of such practices, was 
forcibly asserted by Mr. James § 
Alexander, President of the New 
New York National Bank of Com- 
merce, in his reeent address before 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, at Boston. Mr. Alex- 
ander said in part: 

“Over a long period of years there 
has grown up accepted standards of 
commercial conduct that. naturally 
weakens the business strueture. No- 
tably among these are customs that 
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made easy a large percentage of the 
cancellations that characterized the 
husiness reaction. The responsibil- 
itv for this does not rest entirely on 
the buyer. Usage in many lines of 
business contemplated that a con- 
tract of purchase was not binding if 
it became expedient to keep if. It 
will materially strengthen the busi- 
ness structure if it becomes the tra- 
dition of trade that contracts are 
made to stand by. 

A more serious 
weakness in 


token of moral 
our business structure 
was the cancellations of contracts 
which constituted an absolute 
breach of faith: contracts that were 
binding both in the letter of the 
bond and in the custom of the trade. 
Business is seriously retarded today 
by the unwillingness of manufac- 
fures to aecept orders for distant 
deliveries through fear of cancella- 


fions, should a further drop in prices. 


eoame. The temper of business and 
the accepted methods of conducting 
if, should be such that we shail 
never again witness such wholesale 
repuditation of business obligations. 
The maintenance of personal fac- 
lors of -strength and the correetion 
of elements of weakness in the con- 
duct of business, is as important as 


-the maintenance of sound credit cur- 


reney and banking conditions, 
These corrections cannot come 
through the study of figures—They 
must come from building up a high- 
er consciousness of personal re- 
sponsibilities.” 

This note of warning 
eminent an authoritv applies - to, 
and no doubt was. imtend*d for, 
Southern as well as New England 
mentfacturets. That remedies must 


from 80 


4 
« 
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be applied there is no question, and 
that remedy must come from the 
seller and not from the buyer. 
Some selling agents are awakening 
to the injustice of this evil as 
shown by their refusal to cancel 
and their appearance in court to 
protect the interest of the mill. 1 
commend this important question to 
the thoughtful eonsideration of our 
Association, and to the several 
State Associations as well. I hope 
that remedial measures will be 
found. For your consideration § 
would suggest: 

“A” "That selling. agents or sales 
departments check all orders more 
‘arefully and extend credit on a ba- 
isis of moral as well as financial 
responsibility, and that no credit be 
given any firm or individual who 
has repudiated contract for no 
o‘her reason than a deelining mar- 
ket. 

“RB” That the custom of making 
contracts. for delivery extending 
ever a long period at a fixed price 
he discontinued whenever possible. 
When.-it is desirable for a purchas- 
er to protect his source of supply 
for some months ahead, let the mill 
enter into an agreement to reserve 
a given number of looms for spin- 
dies sufficient to produce the de- 
sired amount of customers’ require- 
ments at-an agreed differential over 
cotton. Under this arrangement the 
purchaser. would be assured of his 
cloth or yarn and the. mill could 
buy in the cotton and fix the price 
on an agreed day ‘during month 
preceding month of delivery. Like- 
wise, the mill would be assured of 
orders for steady operation of ma- 
chinery and could contract for its 
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requirements of cotton on a “ea: 
basis —the cotton to be “@alle, 
and price fixed on date agreed uy 
with the customer. This plan | 
buying cotton by mills has 
more and more into vogue 
the past few years and it is qui! 
satisfactory to cotton merehan: 
and to the mills, and if it @ould |, 
made operative between mills a; 
buyers of textiles it should pro, 
equally satisfactory. This pla 
would effect economies IN Overhe; 
costs by reducing carrying charg. 
which would benefit both buyer a) 
seller, avoid speeulation, redu: 
commercial risks and be inf}; 
ence to stabilize the ma 
ket, 
Danger of Inefficiency and Wasi 
When the history of the period | 
inflation and high prices is writte 
fhe prime reasons we believe w 
be ascribed to taxation, and ses.) 
to ineffieiency and waste. Was! 
as we think of it in cotton m) 
‘arms. 18 to a lar@e extent the 
sult of inefficiency and ean be 
duced by the introduction of mo 
scientific methods. ‘Waste in han: 
linge and working cotton is 


dur) 


an 
cotton 


by the farmer, and continued }) 
everyone who handles if in trans 
to the mills and to. some exte! 
fhrough all processes of manufa: 
fure. In this conneetion, T wou). 
suggest thal the tentaive subser) 
tions whieh the American 


Manufacturers’ Association. and |! 
National Association of Cotton Mu: 
ufacturers have made for 


work, eould be put to no better u- 
than in a study of the loss betwee: 
the p'ekine and ginning of coltor 
Tt is a fac! not known by farmers 


starte.| 


reseal'i' 


Type B Motor Driven 
Self-Balancing 


New York Office 
T. A. Gillespie 
Gillespie Bldg. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Any Production of Exceptional 


Merit Invites Imitation, 


But— 


W orks 


Eastern Agent 
F. A. Tolhurst 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ‘‘Hereules-Electric’’ Hydro Extractor: is so far advanced in 
design, construction and proven performance, that though it mav 
be copied or imitated, and while you may be offered extractors 
that look like the ‘‘Hereules-E'ectrie’’ and are claimed to be 
just as good, yet that in itself will be the best assurance that the 
‘‘Hereules-Electric’’ is an extractor of superlative qualities. 
Users call it ‘The Finest Extractor Made’’ 


East Jersey Pipe Company 


Southern Agent 
E.. S. Player 
Greenville, S. C. 


Whitehead-Emmans, 


Only Hercules Extractors 
have Motors mounted on 
Tilting Bracket to Facili- 
tate Removing Basket and 
Bearings 


Canadian Agent 


Montreal 
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» appreciated by our Agricultural 
partment, that cotton fibres will 
notinue to grow in length ‘and 
-ength after being picked, and if 
r. in the seed for a few weeks 

‘er pieking the lint yield will in- 
vase from six to ten per cent. In 
her words, nearly a million bales 
vid be added to the average crop, 
‘h practically no additional ex- 
‘se, and the grade and staple im- 
coved af the same time. Too much 
‘ought cannot be given to the re- 
iction of waste, and the proper 
lization of the waste necessarily 
ade, 
Considerable research work is 
w being done to improve proc- 
and reduce waste. and 
ust “carry on” if we expect to 
intinue to grow and hold our 
ware of the world’s markets. 

No progressive, ‘manufacturer 
hould withhold his hearty eo-oper- 
tion. rom established Lextile 
-hools and research laboratories. 

the present time scientific arti- 
ios by research investigators are 
pearing in leading textile publica- 
ons Which contain most valuable 
vformation. Future developments 
re hard to prophesy, but my belief 
that stern neeessitiés will force 

to. make advanees in our indus- 
‘vy. and that we shall again be able 
' compete in the world markets, 
of as much by reducing labor, as 
ov improved methods and machin- 


Labor. 
Your president (Mr. James. D. 
Hammett) last year in his annual 


cddress, discussed labor and its re- 


lations to capital on the one. hand. 


and the public on the other, and 
called your attention to dangerous 
‘endencies on the part. of certain 
leaders of jabor. S'nce that time 
‘he pubhie and the courts have had 
cecasion fo take a hand in the cor- 
ection of some of the extremes to 
\‘tiieh labor has gone. The problem 
| the day confronting us is the cost 
ind efficiency of labor as applied 
© all industries. Please let me say 
hat all that is being said on this 
-ubject is not applicable to cotton 
workers. In my opinion, they 
‘ave come as near giving “a full 
“ays work for a full day’s pay” as 
‘iv Class of workers In any section 
' the globe. When the reaction 
‘ame and it was necessary to’reduce 
sis or close down the mills, they 
isplayed-a fine spirit and good 
idgment in meeting the situation, 
in some instances voluntarily 
ted a reduction in their own pay. 
lI this is appreciated by the mana- 
‘'Ss and should he remembered. 
‘\Vhen the textile markets have been 
x<hted and are again on a basis to 
iow a profit, revisions upward 
iould and will be made to make 
—Treetion where the pendulum has 
wung too far. The trouble with 
‘Usiness today is that the process of 
uidation has not been completed. 
produets have been marked 
“wn to practically a pre-war level, 
. nd the farmer will Garry more than 
‘8 Share of the burden until there 
~ an equivalent reduction in the 
“'’ce of produets which thev as 
“onsumersg buy. In the meantime, 
he industries..servinge..the farmer, 
‘Nd the labor in those industries, 


eijoying advantages through the 
ower 


fe 


cost of farm products and 
at the expense of the farmer, 


this: 
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to whatever extent their prices and 
wages are above a normal parity. If, 
normally, twenty pounds of cotton 
will buy a pair of shoes and it now 
requires forty, there will be fewer 
shoes made and sold. If, normally, 
a bale of cotton or 50 bushels of 
wheat bought a farm wagon, and it 
now requires twice that amount, the 
old wagon will be made to do and 
the wagon factory is put on short 
lime or closes down. Liquidation 
has started and will sooner or later 
reach all industries. It is inevitable 


will bring in the form of commodi- 
ties, rather than in dollars, is set- 
ting itself up as a preferred class 
among other workers. At the pres- 
ent. time, the railroad workers are 
in this preferred class, and al! other 
workers are paying tribute to them 
in the form of advanced freight 
rates. That the public is taking a 
hand to correct this is shown by the 
increasing number of idle cars and 
railroad workers. | 

As we served our country by do- 
ing our part in the winning of the 


4, 
Sy; 


Col. E D. TYSON, President 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


that. all must get back to normal 
conditions, including the railroads. 
The forces behind this movement, 
the forces which are taking away 
from labor the premiums or bonus 
which war conditions brought 
about, were not set in motion by any 
man or group of men. They are 
inevitable and a part of the process 
of getting back to normaley. The 
price of an article is not fixed by the 
sales department or the cost de- 


partment, but by the public, and re- 


cently nrices at which the people 


have been willing to buy have béen 


below the cost of manufacture. As 
the. cost of an article is so largely 
made un of the cost of labor in that 


article, and as the public fixes the 
price at which it must be manufac- 
tured and sold, so the public fixes 


the prices of labor. The cost of la- 


bor is the chief factor in the cost of 


loving, and any class or craft which 
refuses to sell its labor for what it 
world war, let us now make equa! 
effort in winning the world peace. 
This can only be done through 
united, constructive effort on the 
part of all workers, whether in till- 
ing the soil, working in an account- 
ing room or in an industrial plant. 
We have the advantage of being the 
most integrated nation on earth, in 
that we have all the necessary nat- 
ural resources, ample capital and a 
citizenship which has always led in 
industry and productive ability. 
With these three essentials, a prop- 
er attention to the arts and sciences, 
.of the 
rights and interests of all, America 
will refain her supremacy as the 


greatest of all nations in the world, 


America’s Hope for Future is in Do- 
mestic Trade, Says T. H. Price. 


New Orleans—“The export trade 
of the United States is not as im- 
portant as we think it is, and the 
main trouble is that we think about 
if too much.” 

Theodore H. Price, one of the na- 
lion's leading economic authorities 
and editor of Finance and Commerce 
of New York, with these words gave 
poor consolation to the 300 New Or- 
leans exporters and port enthusi- 
asits who listened to his address at 
the Members Council luncheon here. 

“T can’t for the life of me see how 
the United States, a creditor nation, 
can expect Europe to buy much 


more from it until the United States 


begins to buy more from Europe. 

“If gold imports continue at the 
present rate,” Mr. Price said, “il 
won't be long before all the mone- 
tary gold in the world is in the 
United States, and then what will 
we do with it? It won't be worth 
anything, because the other nations 
won't be able to buy anything from 
us, they'll have nothing to buy any-- 
thine with. 

“No, we don’t want any more gold 
in the United States. The last fig- 
ures IT saw show we already had 33 
per cent of the world’s supply of 
monetary gold, and since then we 
probably have received 3 or 4 per 
eent more. 

“We must base our hope for the 
future in our domestic trade,” he 
declared. He then cited figures to 
show that since 1890 the domestic 
trade of the United States has in- 
creased from $128 to $590 per capita 
per year, while the export trade has 
increased from $128 to $590 per cap- 
ita same period. 3 

Mr. Price said he had completed a 
three weeks’ survey of conditions in. 
the Southwest and Texas, and he 
declared he found everything every- 
where approaching to normalcy. 

In New Orleans and the other ctt- 
ies in this part of the country, he 
said, he found much more cheerful- 
ness than he did when he last visit- 
ed this section, in December 

In discussing the advancement. of 
domestic trade, Mr. Price indicated 
that he agreed with Ernest Krutt- 
schnitt in his advocacy of the subsi- 
dizing steamship lines, just as Great 
Britain had through profitable mail 
contracts, and loans at. ridiculously 
low rates of interest. 

“Already,” he said, “the subsidy 
plan had made good progress in the 
United States. We have subsidized 
our manufacturers with a high tar- 
iff; the steamships, by barring ves- 
sels of foreign registry from our 
coastwise trade; the automobiles, by 
allowing trucks to travel free over 
public rights of way.” 

He declared the high freight rates 
are putting an unjust penalty upon 
the more remote communities of the 
country, and practically prohibiting 
them from getting their products to 
market. 


Mr. Price outlined what he said 
were the tremendous possibilities of 
the American domesic trade. How 
American genius could cause expan- 
sion without limit. He showed how 
automobile production and con- 
sumption had expanded in the past 
{5 years, and gave other instances 
along the same line. 
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Management Industry 


(Address of Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
President of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Council .of Management Educa- 
tion, 

As some of you may remember, I 
had the good fortune to be the Com- 
missioner of Engineering Education 
on the Couneil of National Defense. 
The cotton industry really went into 
the war under my commissionership 
and the first cotton committee thal 
was formed was formed in our of- 
fice, and was later transferred to the 
other organizations of government. 
We had the opportunity of making 
a broad survey of the conditions of 
the cotton industry as a whole, and 


the friendships made at that time 
and the development of the  prob- 
lems which we undertook during 


the war davs made me see the whole 
industrial problem in terms of cot- 
fon in a way which has proved very 
valuable. I am, therefore, talking 
to you on the basis of your own in- 
dustry as I see it. 

If vou remember the ingenious 
torture of the Middle Ages in which 
a man was placed in a room and the 
four walls steadily closed in on him 


—the cotton industry today is in 
somewhat the same position, Every 
economic condition is operating 


against the industry. A number of 
the other industries are in the same 
condition. Some have broken free, 
but if your industry is gormeg to stop 
the onrush, ,vou must stop it by 
going down to the primary princi- 
ple and attack the things that stop 
the box from closing and that open 
the walls. 

The solution is simply and solely 
a study of the laws of supply and 
demand as they apply to the cotton 
industry. 

The first thing I want to bring to 
vour attention is the question of the 
productive dollar, the dollar that 


produces goods, as opposed to the . 


commercial dollar, which simply 
seizes a value and makes a profit 
on arise or fall of an inventory; the 
second thing is what that produc- 
tive dollar comes from and the third 
thing I should like to talk about is 
the source of that balanced ration 
of management, and how it ean be 
produced, 


A great many people do not make 
the primary distinction between a 
productive dollar and a commercial 
dollar. We have a great deal of 
“frozen” capital in our plants. It is 
the liquid capital that you spend to- 
day that determines whether you 
are going to get dividends on your 
investment or not. It is that single 
dollar that you should think about. 
How it is going to be made produc- 
Live that it returns a profit 
which will enable you to pay divi- 
dends on your investments. 

That productive dollar is depend- 
ent upon the balancing of four unit 
resources: the unit of purchase, of 
operation, of distribution and of 
finance. In the present market, and, 
fer years to come, if all economic 
history is correct, there is only one 
thing vou can do with these unit re- 
sources: You can decrease the cost 


SO 


and increase the value of each one, 
al. the same time, and you can bal- 
ance those unit resources: You can 
decrease the cost and increase the 
value of each one at the same time, 
and you. can balance those unit re- 
sources and eliminate the waste be- 
tween the four. <A dollar is only 
productive in this era when you are 
using it on one of those four unit 
resources — purchasing, operation, 
distribution, or finance—and using it 
al one and the same time to de- 
crease cost or increase values. If 
you decrease cost and cut off values 
the publie won’t buy. You must in- 
crease values and decrease costs on 
that unit resource and on the bal- 
ancing of that unit resource if you 
are to sell your goods at profit. Since 
business began, only one way has 
ever been found to do those things 
simultaneously and that was by an- 
alysis and synthesis—taking apart 
the things into which the dollar gdes 
and putting them together with less 
waste. There isn’t any other, and 
no man has ever succeeded in get- 
ting the desired result without ap- 
plving scientific methods, taking 
apart and putting together, and so 
making the unit dollar more produc- 
tive. 

There is only one place in the 
economic structure where that sci- 
entific foree can be applied, and 
that one place is in management. As 
industry is composed of manage- 
ment, labor, materials, and money, 
the only one of these four that af- 
fects the wnit resources is manage- 
ment. It is the only agency which 
can take apart the things into which 
the dollar goes and put them to- 
gether better. Management is the 
one fundamental way out of the box. 
No man has ever discovered any 
other. What Iam giving vou is the 
simplest and most primary of eco- 


nomic. truths. 
Where are you going to. obtain 
management men who have the 


ability to analyze and synthesize? In 
the old days a great part of the 


management came up by a method 


of private tutoring. It came from 
the man at the top, who tutored the 
men below and gave them the 
chance of learning slowly and get- 
ting their theory and practice in 
the business. They showed them in 
the mill where a thing could be ta- 
ken apart and put together better. 
My father did that with me. I en- 
tered the mill and worked from sto- 
ker to assistant superintendent. 
Then I went on the road. Fortu- 
nately he had the idea of giving me 
four years of training beyond the 
bachelor’s degree, varied with a pe- 
riod in the mill and then a period in 
the college, another period in the 
mill and then another period in the 
college, because he had one -rule 
that [ have never seen better stated 
in all my life. He said “The only 
road to real success is gained by 
using theory to the limits and possi- 
bilities of practice.” 

I believe that this rule which my 
father taught me thirty years ago is 


just as important today and that. it 


is the only possible way out of our 


present situation. We can no longer 
use the method of private tutoring. 
Last year I took a trip from Chicago 
lo Galveston and then came up 
through the South, simply going in- 
fo one industry after another and 
into one plant after another, meet- 
ing a great group of executives and 
employees. I found virtually no ex- 
ecutive who was not working 30 to 
40 per cent harder on conditions out- 
side his business or conditions which 
were added to the old conditions ex- 
isting before the war. You all know 
as well as I do that the conditions 
which have appeared since the war 
are taking up the slack of an ex- 
ecutive’s time. 
man, indeed, who has the time that 
he formerly gave private tutoring 
of his management. That has ceas- 
ed to a great degree. It is very rare 
to find an executive who is not so 
lied with the inevitable  conse- 
quences of the war that he. can use 
very much time in training his man- 
agement.. The result is that you 
only have one place from which that 
management can be drawn and that 
is the college. 

The college has not been adapted 
to handling that proposition for in- 
dustry up to the present time. You 
are in a condition at present which 
is common to all American industry. 
Suppose, for instance, all the grow- 
ers of cotton were in France; that 
there was not a single pound of cot- 
fon grown in America. France has 
a different language; if has a differ- 
ent method of measurement: it has 
the metric system instead of the foot 
and inch. Industry has been going 
to the college and dome very much 
as the provincial Americans did 
when they reached France. They 
have gone to the Frenchmen. and 
said “Cotton” very loudly dis- 
“Cotton!” and 
they have expected the French peo- 
ple to understand. And then they 
have said “If you cant take our 
measurement, the foot and inch, and 
use our language. you be hanged; 
we won't translate them into the 
metrie system for you. You can 
take our system or leave it, just as 
you choose!” 

That is about the condition, be- 
tween the college and industry to- 


day. The college has a different lan- 
guage. It has a different method of 


measurement. It has different types 
of machine and a very long term 
of production: ordinarily, a  four- 
year cycle of production for its fin- 
ished product. The result is that 
your position with regard to man- 


agement and the supply of manage- 


ment from the college is essentially 
no different from the condition if 
you were dependent on France for 
your raw supply. 

Some eight vears ago we began to 
recognize this. situation. It has 
grown enormously more acute since 
the war. A thousand times more 
acute is none too great a statement. 
But eight years ago. L was. called 
from industry to make a study of 
the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia 
in terms of Philadelphia industries. 
I was asked to make the study and 


It is a very brilliant 


I made if in terms of supplying ma) 
agement to Philadelphia. Thr. 
years afterwards, I was called | 
lake the same type of work in |), 
Government, and when the war en: 
ed we went out to make a study | 
this supply of management and . 
industry. We have now made son. 
3,400 studies of industrial dema), 
for management men in different ;, 
dustries. We have been on the flo: 
of more than 600 plants, studyin. 


the question of management. 
every angle. We have carried « 
experiments which at times hay. 


had forty men at work in the fie! 
and in the office, studying this on 
question of how to put the colleg:. 
back of industry in order that the 
could produce the management me) 
who could work on this unit rv 
source and so produce the produc. 
tive dollar on which our eiviliza. 
tion rests. 

It is not merely a question . «| 
your going out of business if vo 
do not get the productive dollar, bu: 
if you go out of business this whol: 
community of ours will fall. It is a 
public question as well as a privat: 
question.. It is a private question 
of your mill and your dividends, bu! 
if is a public. question on our so- 
cial structure. 

What I mean to tell you todav |- 
primarily the way in which w 
found the remedy for that situation 
aften seven years of work and one 
vear of tests. We found it by es- 
tablishing a service between the co!- 
lege and industry, which is nothing 
more or less than a clearing hous: 
between the college and industry. 
which on the one side takes the in- 
dustrial demand to the college an: 
the other side takes the education: 
supply through to the industry. Th _ 
simplest movements of’ all are in 
port problems, because the questio: 
is a question of importing the ra. 
material of management into indu- 
try. 
Now let us take if from France ‘: 
America. Suppose you are getti- 
your raw material from France 
what are the four things that impo: 
houses must do. They must first d° 


termine the sources of deman: 
specify those demands, transla! 
them, and deliver them to th: 


souree of supply. Then they mus — 
determine what sources of suppl) 
exist, specify them, translate then: 
and deliver them to industry on th: 
other side. They must send baci 
and forth two things, knowledge ©' 
raw amterial—for knowledge 
what is demanded and can be sup- 
plied comes first: the raw materia’ 
comes second. The order must g° 
in before you get the goods, and al 
order is nothing but knowledge. 
We have prepared these functions 
between the college and industry. 
We have put in a clearing house 
which determines the demand of a 
specific industry. Each one—and le! 
me stop long enough to say that in 
16 industries which we have studied 
we find that none are common to a 
degree of more than 30 per cent. It 
is not a general problem; it is not 
specific to boots and shoes. Take 
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instance the last named indus- 
The boot and shoe trade re- 
-os no mechanical engineers, be- 


se the United Shoe Machinery 
. opany takes care of machine 


pment. It requires no chemists, 
aise the tanners take care of 
but if does require a highly 
nod analytical mind, especially 
ofail distribution. ‘Take the pa- 
‘rade—that demands both chem- 
ond mechanieal engineering, and 
onan can be an effective handler 
saper unless he has some knowl- 
» of both subjects. 
» carry Out that clearing service 
. have a plan with all the ma- 
-) nery neeessary to carry on busi- 
» .<. We have an organization and 
have the resources. We are now 
jying and have been studying for 
vears, every single course in 
vy college of the 678 in America 
‘ich applies to management. 
on the other hand we have been 
jiving and analyzing what the 
‘damental demands are and learn- 
» why mechanieal. engineers have 
1 gome to the boot and shoe in- 
dustry where they are not needed. 
there is no ordered flow in the in- 
dustry, no knowledge on the part of 
an individual manor of the college 
sfticer as to fhe demands of the va- 
us mdustries. 


lwo vears ago we started a group 
o! joint speeifieations. We have been 
working now to determine the prob- 
‘ny of the individual industry and 
* supply of the college for that 
end and to draw up a joint speci- 
‘ication, because the second piece of 
nachinery you must. have besides 
vour Inventory is the specification 
adapted to the individual industry. 
\e used that information to bring 
‘immediate eontact between the offi- 
cer Of the industry, who requires 
vinagement.men and the officer of 
ue college who should provide 
‘nm. Up to the present time we 
ive been working on the develop- 
‘nt of organization and resources. 
‘ore than half the eolleges in the 
‘ed States came to us for infor- 
‘ion concerning their rosters and 
ricila—what they were going to 
ch their men and how much they 
gong to teach them. A year 

. We saw that we must have an 
-anization whieh could deal with 

industry and the college. We 
lo have a group who could 
ik in French and measure in 
neh and think in English and 
‘sure in English. We had to have 
-'Oup Whe ean diseuss the prob- 

' trom the standpoint of the col- 
‘and from the standpoint of in- 
Ty. We would have five men 
’ have spent their lives between 
‘istry and the eollege, who have 

|| major professors, or adminis- 
‘ive officers in a college of first 
‘le and have also been manage- 
‘\! men and workers in industry. 

~ 4 very important fact, though 
lom realized, that a professor is 
Tt. not an administrative officer. 
administrative officer deter- 
“es the eurrieula to a large de- 
On each side of us we have 
salt. one of men who understand 
=, broblem.of industry and on the 
‘men who understand the 
“ween res we are in the center 
idustry and the college, 


: LO pick on each side, to trans- 
“Le and deliver. 
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One interesting thing came oul in 
our organization. If was evident that 
one reason industry had never been 
able to form contact with the col- 
lege is because the college stands by 
itself. If is more than a foreign 
country; it is a lodge, it is almost a 
fraternity. The outside world can 
go to the door and knock until it is 
hlue in the face and it will not get 
through unless if has the password. 
The college in all its hundreds of 
vears of existence has never worked 
except with one of three types. of 
organization: first, another college 
or university: second, an organ‘za- 
tion like the Carnegie Foundation or 
the Commonwealth; or, third, a pro- 
fessronal association, like the Amer- 
ican Medical Association or the 
American Bar Association. It was 
self-evident that we must be one of 
the three and we chose the third. 
And so we formed an organization 
comparable to the American Bar As- 
sociation or the American Medical 
Association, under the name of the 
Council of Management Education. 


A year and three months ago we 
said “Having developed this plan of 
organization we want to run a test 
of a vear and see how it works.” We 
suggested to the American Council 
on Education which represents the 
678 colleges and universities of the 
United States, that they appoint an 
investigating committee to cons‘der 
the question of co-operating with us 
on the same standard that they did 
with the American Medical and the 
American Bar Association. They in- 
vestigated for some months and 
finally reported to the convention a 
vear ago, that they approved of the 
creation of a permanent committee 
of the American Council on Educa- 
lion to work with the Council of 
Management Education, with respect 
to the demand of industry for train- 
ed management men. We saw al 
once that an organization like this 
must have a knowledge of and a 
communication with all the sources 
of supply. It is again as if there 
were 678 cotton growers in France 
and those were the only sources 
from which we could get your raw 
material. Our raw material was our 
knowledge of their plants and their 
knowledge of us. It was a very real 
question as regards how swiftly the 
college would take if up. Unusual- 
ly the college takes 10 years to gel 
a new idea of this type. However, 
in one year, 555 of the 678 colleges 
in the United States came to us for 
material. That is one of the most 
striking facts that has ever come 
hefore the educational field. 


We sent a-circular in the 248 
trade associations and said that we 
would be glad to render service as 
far as we could. More than one- 
half of them have asked us for va- 
rious material, and §$for three 
months no single question has been 
remained unanswered. 

Let me give you one example: It 
was the call the other day for an 
oil technologist to go on an_explor- 
ing expedition into Mesopotamia. I 
knew .there were only three men in 
the United States who would know 
if. there were any oil. technologists 
available. An oil technologist must 
be a geologist, a geographer, a chem- 
ical engineer and must have some 
knowledge of distribution, A tech- 

(Continued on Page 41.) 


‘‘Hissential to good picker room 
results,’’ writes the superintend- 
ent of the mill where this Toledo 
cotton lap scale is in use. That, 
in a few words, sums up the ree- 
ord of Toledo service in the tex- 
tile industry. 


A Few Users In 
The Textile 
Industry 


American Woolen Co. 


Bav Stats Cotton pora- 
tion 


Bay State Cotton Corp. 
Cannon Mitls 
Consolidated Textile Co 
Ss. 5. & B. W. Fleischer 
Linen Thread Co. 
Monarch Knitting Co. 
Mays Milis 

Proximity Mfg. Co. 


Whether it be in the weighing 
of raw materials or finished ‘pro- 
ducts, the compounding of dyes 
and bleaches, or computing the 
number of yards of fabric per 
pound and the weight per yard, 
or any of the other numerous 
weighing operations in the indus- 
try, there is a Toledo springless au- 
tomatic scale for the purpose. 

If materials are handled on an 
overhead track or on a conveyor 
of some sort, there is a Toledo 
which will fit in like a link in the 
system, weighing the loads as fast 
as they come. 

If you have some perplexing 
problem in monsurement, lay i 
before our engineers Their years 
of experience and their skill may 
prove of assistance to you, 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Winsdor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


Say'es Finishing Plants 
Thread Mills 
Susquehanna Silk Mills 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 
West Point Mfg. Co. 
Wm. Whitman Co. 


106 Saies Rooms and Service Stations in Cities in the United States and Canada-—Others in 34 Foreign Countries 
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So much has been said in the past 
three. years upon the subject of 
financing our foreign trade that I 
undertake the discussion of it be- 
fore this intelligent auditory with a 
very unaffected degree of hesitation. 
for the reason that it is well nigh 
impossible to advance any entirely 
original suggestions upon the sub- 
ject. It is believed, however, that 
its importance will afford sufficient! 
excuse for continued consideration. 
with the hope, that even repetition 
may serve, at least to emphasize the 
urgent need, at the present moment, 
of improving our facilities for fin- 
ancing, and thereby extending our 
foreign trade. : 

I desire to make it plain at the 
outset that whatever I may say, if 
it involves the expression of an opin- 
ion at all, will represent my personal 
opinion and is in no sense an at- 


_tempt to reflect the views of my as- 


sociates, or any other official of the 
Government. 

The great’ world war, and ifs af- 
termath, have clearly demonstrated, 
even to the most uncompromising 
exponent of American isolation, the 
fact that the nations of the world 
are, socially, politically and econom- 
ically, dependent upon each other, 
and that international commerce is,, 
and will always continue to be. a 
necessary factor in their progres- 
sive development and general wel- 
fare. 

In addition to the normal prog- 
ress which was taking place in re- 
spect to our foreign commerce prior 
to the war, it is obvious that the 
effect of the war has been to bring 
about far-reaching changes in these 
conditions, so that now, as a resuli{ 
of the war, new processes have been 
set in motion and consequently new 
remedies must be applied if Amer- 
ica is fo maintain her former posi- 
tion and continue to make material 
progress in her foreign commerce, 
as her unsurpassed resources so 
justly entitle her to do. 

Our ‘productive facilities were 
greatly expanded for war needs and 
cannot and should not be. disman- 
fled, or allowed to remain idle, but 
must be, to a large extent, dedicated 
{io peace uses, which can be made 
possible only by the expansion of 
our foreign trade. 

For about a year and a half after 
the armistice the demand for many 
of our commodities seemed — far 
greater than the supply. But this 
condition, in the light of subsequent 
developments was not due to a 
healthy demand, but on the contrary 
was the result of some or all of the 
following causes: 


(a) The abnormal conditions pre- 


vailing during the war, and for some 


lime afterwards, in the — warring 
countries, which forced them to de- 
vote their man-power and plant fa- 
cilities entirely to war needs: 

(b) The general shortage of ship- 
ping during the war, which caused 
diversion and dislocation of ocean 
tonnage for some time after fhe war 
ended; 

(¢) The congestion of rail trans- 
portation in this country, which pre- 
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Foreign Trade 


(An Address before the Silver Jubilee Convention of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, held May 27th, 1921, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by Angus Wilton McLean. 
Director War Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


vented for a time the normal flow 
of commodities, in the channels be- 
iween the producer and consumer, 
and more especially, 

(d) To the general orgy of extrav- 
agant buying, and hoarding for fu- 
lure speculation, of goods and other 
commodities which commenced in 
all parts of the world during the 
reactionary period following the ar- 
mistice, and which lasted until the 
early summer of 1920. 

The most thoughtful among our 
bankers and business men realized, 
very fully, that the abnormal de. 
mand. for our products at the ex- 
eessively high prices then prevail- 
ing could continue for a short pe- 
riod only and that soon we would 
be relegated to the peace time de- 
mand. 

Those of us. who stopped long 
enough to take counsel of our. ma- 
turer judgment, knew thal if we 
failed to set up commercial and 
financial machinery to maintain our 
export trade, that the natural eco- 
nomic consequence would be the 
ultimate glutting of home markets 
and the final collapse in the prices 
of certain staple commodities, there- 
by causing financial depression and 
general business stagnation. Unfor- 
funately we allowed ourselves to be 
lulled into a false sense of security, 
for the time being, by the increas- 
ing tide of our export trade, meas- 
ured in units of dollar values, which 


eontinued for a longer time than 
could have reasonably been ex- 
pected, 


The expected falling off in both 
the domestic and export demand 
finally took place, and the 
upon business generally and the cot- 
fon goods trade in particular, is 
now a matter of common klowledge, 
as well as an unpleasant business 
experience to us aill. 

From whatever angle if may be 
viewed, every intelligent person is 
now bound to admit that in the pres- 
ent expanded state of the produe- 
tive capacity of this country, the 
maintenance of our foreign trade is 
the indispensable requisite to our 
commercial prosperity, both now 
and in the future. 

The present grave decline in our 


exports and the increasing idleness 


of a large part of our newly created 
merchant marine, the unemploy- 
ment of millions of our population, 
the partial or total idleness of many 
of our factories—all ery aloud for 
every available remedy to be 
promptly applied, if we are to avoid 
a long period of depression in the 
agricultural and industrial aetivities 
of the country. 

The recent recession in business, 
entailing as it undoubtedly has the 
greatest “slump” in the prices of 
agricultural and other. products...of 
any similar period in all history, is 
due primarily to the state of our 
foreign trade, including unbalanced 
exchanges. 


effeet 


The severe decline in exports (I 
am not referring to the shipments 
which went forward under old con- 
tracts last summer and fall) was the 
beginning of our business depression 
here. I know of no other determin- 
ing factor, though of course there 
are other causes which may have 
contmbuted to the result to some ex- 
Lent. 


Our total exports for April, 1920, 
were approximately $673,000,000 as 
compared with $329,000,000 for April 
of this vear, thus showing a decline 
of over fifty per cent. The indica- 
tions are that further severe de- 
clines will take place unless there 
is a material revival in business at 
an early date. 

While the war was in progress 
and since, there has been a great 
deal of agitation and discussion, in 
the newspapers and magazines, and 
at the meetings of trade and finan- 
cial associations, not only as to the 
necessity for maintaining and. ex- 
panding our foreign trade, but also 
as to providing ways and means to 
this end, and particularly as to the 
methods of providing adequate fa- 
cilities for finaneing such business. 

[t was freely predicted that Amer- 
ica would assume the leadership in 
world trade, and that New York 
would supersede London as_ the 
world’s greatest international mon- 
ey market. There was no lack of 
hasis for the many optimistic pre- 
dictions, which were so freely §in- 
dulged in when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact thal we possess 
the greatest material and financial 
resources of any country in the 
world. | 

As an evidence of our. financial 
strength, it may be. observed that 
the total stock of gold in the United 
States on April 1, 1921, .was $3,004,- 
487.915. Our gold reserve today is 
$2.376,546,571, or 66.86 per cent as 
against $762,910,000, or 33.76 per cent 
in England, and $685,517,000, or 9.29 
per cent in France. 

As a matter of fact, there seems 
to have been an utter lack of leader- 
ship among our bankers generally 
in providing the financial machin- 
ery necessarv for maintaining the 
foreign trade we now have, or of 
increasing this trade in the future. 
If we can succeed in impressing this 
obvious truth upon the minds of 
those who may supply the . defi- 
ciency, there is still hope of creat- 
ing the leadership now so impera- 
tively needed. 

The cotton manufacturer is con- 
cerned with financing foreign trade 
in a direct wav because of the ne- 
cessity of exporting his surplus 
production, which, under the pres- 
ent conditions, is rapidly increasing. 
He is also concerned, indirectly, in a 
most important.way because his 
prosperity is dependent upon the 
general prosperity of our own coun- 
try, as this alone can produce the 
buying power here to consume our 
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manufactured goods. 

We cannot, under the presen|. 
nomic conditions, have genera! |) 
perity at home, as long as our 
plus goods are glutting the }) 
markets for lack of foreign |. 
ers, | 

The cotton manufacturers of 
country proposed for the five y. .. 
preceding the collapse in the e. , 
summer of 1920, because of 
enormous foreign trade, which. 
tributed so largely to the pros; .. 
itv of all our people. 

You can remember very well |... 
your business began to decline .- 
our export trade, based on new | 
iness, began fo decline last sum) 
In former years raw materials 
foodstuffs constituted the bulk 
our export trade, but if our ma 
facturing facilities continue to 
erease as rapidly as they hav 
recent years, our finished prod). - 
will soon become a dominant, .- 


they are now an important, fac 
in such trade. 7 
You, as manufacturers, 


have a peculiar interest in the qu -. 
tion of financing our foreign [rade 
for another reason. The sale 31 
distribution of manufactured 
in world markets is highly com): - 
tive—much more so, in facet, [han 
raw materials and foodstuffs. 1): - 
competition cannot be suecess!:!\\ 
met by vou unless American fac)!i- 
ties for financing the sale of vour 
goods in the markets of the world 
are at least equal to the facili! »: 
afforded your competitors in 0!) 
countries. It is not necessary, | ai 
sure, to tell you that cotton manu- 
facturers are vitally interested 
maintaining and expanding our °\- 
port trade at the present time, (0: 
the further reason that cotton 1:1): 
ufacturers and cotton producers i" 
suffering perhaps more than 
other classes today, as a resu! |! 
the rapidly disappearing -volum: 
our exports of cotton and 
goods. 


The total value of our expor!. 
cotton goods for the first |’ 
months of 1920 was, in round n: :- 
bers, $138,000,000, as compared \ a 
$44,000,000 for the first four mo: '- 


on 


of 1921. 


In April, 1920, the total valu: °' 
such exports was, approxima’ © 
$36,000,000, as against $8,000,000 
April, 1921, or a decline of seve! 
eight per cent. 

Speaking in terms of foreign © 
merce, it is the duty of our bank - 
(including both the commercial : ° 
investment class) to provide cr: 
for commercial as well as inv - 
ment purposes. 

The credit necessary to foster: 
develop our foreign trade may 
divided into two classes—long (te 
eredit and short term credit. Th: 
is not, at the present time, an 2: 
quate supply of short time comm: 
cial credit, ,for export purposes. 

The larger banks in the Easte 
centers are not at the present fi! | 
as a rule, taking on new accoul ~ 
which involve the granting of 4'- 
count accommodations, even 
short time bills. Besides, the 
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orovide an ample supply of 
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ns to be no ready market any- 
ope for the sale of such bills, ex- 
in the smallest volume. 
-ocently there seems to have been 
-e liberality upon the part of 
rican banks, in opening credits 
» for responsible foreign banks, 
sonable them to provide payment 
dollars for exports from this 
niry under what is known as 
firmed. eredits. These credits, 
vever, are usually confined to 
rt maturities and are available 
oniv a few of the larger foreign 
The facilities of this latter 
racter cannot be said to be am- 
or in any respecl commensurate 
) the real demand, or compara- 
with similar facilities afforded 
‘he banks of the more important 
-opean countries, particularly 
se in London. In consequence of 
s condition, there is not a broad 
» market here, where foreign bills 
exchange of short maturities can 
readily discounted, as has been 
1 case im England, both before 
vd sinee the war. 
(| seems to me that the failure to 
short 


le 


om eredit of the kind I have been 
scussing is not due to lack of bank- 


facilities for such purpose, but 


a lack of knowledge and experi- 


hicked by the great credit reservoir 
of the 
iirably supply these facilities. 


vce in handling the busimess, and 


consequent timidity on the part 
our bankers. 
The ordinary commercial banks, 


Federal Reserve banks ad- 
verybody admits that the pecu- 
ir conditions now prevailing in 
irope growing out of the depre- 
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sity of extending American credits 
in large volume demand not only 
Short time commercial credits but 
also long time credits for both com- 
mercial and reconstruction  pur- 
poses. While our bankers and busi- 
ness men have agreed for two years 
or more that these long time cred- 


its are an imperative necessity, it is 


regrettable to have to say that so 
far very little has been done to sup- 
ply the need. About a year and a 
half ago Congress enacted the so- 
called Edge law, under the terms of 
which export banking corporations 
can be created with power to ex- 
tend long time credits. It is gener- 
ally admitted that.if any consider- 
able number of banks would organ- 
ize under the terms of that act they 
would afford admirable facilities for 


the granting of such credits. The 
character and purposes of = such 
banks have met with the almost 


unanimous approval of the bankers 
and business men of the country, 
but notwithstanding the great need 
for such facilities, only two banks 
of this character, with a total capi- 
tal of nine million dollars, have been 
organized during the period of about 
a year and a half in which the law 
has been in foree, and, although all 
national banks and many = state 
banks in-addition to individuals and 
business concerns are authorized to 
subseribe to stock therein, 

For six months or more efforts 
have been under way for the or- 
ganization of a bank of $100,000,000 


capital under the terms of the Edge 


Act, but it is understood that so far 
only a part of the capital has been 
subscribed and no definite time has 


With one notable exception in the 
case of the organization of an Edge 
law bank in New Orleans, practically 
all of the foreign trade banks that 
have been organized in this coun- 
try under state or national charters, 
since the war, are located in New 
York. It may be said to their credit 
that, although little may have been 
done in this country generally to 
organize our financial machinery to 
meet the exigencies of the present 
foreign trade situation, the principal 
contribution so far has been made 
by a few New York bankers. There 
is no reason, however, why bank- 
ers in the other great sections of 
the country, such as the middle 
West, the Far West and the South, 
and also in the great cities of Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and Pittsburgh, 
should not take a leading part in 
this great business of financing for- 
elen trade. | 

The establishment of Federal Re- 
serve Banks in the South and Wes! 
has contributed in a very large 
measure to the inerease of com- 
mereial banking facilities, and one 
beneticial effeet of: this system was 
the distribution of banking reserves 
so thal the banks of the South and 


West may participate directly in 
finaneing the sale and distribution 


of our products not only in domestic 
trade but in foreign trade as well, 

was somewhat embarrassed re- 
cently when a very. well informed 
financier said to me: “America has 
the greatest material and financial 
resources, mcluding the — greatest 
gold supply, of any country in the 
world: her national debt is-only a 
small fraction of that of the other 
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marine is now nearly as great as 
that of Great Britain, but we lack 
the trained bankers to marshal and 
vitalize our great resources so as to 
supremacy in world 
trade and world finance that our 
incomparable resources entitle us 
to.” And then he added: “If Eng- 
land had our resources she would 
finance the needs of all nations and 
there would be ample goods and 
money for all,’ and relative pros- 
perity would soon be restored to the 
world.” This statement of course 
was exaggerated but there is per- 
haps a sufficient basis of truth in 
it to appeal to our patriotic im- 
pulses and thus inspire in us a de- 
termination to- provide in the near 
future the trained personnel neces- 
sary to enable us to assume our 
rightful place as leaders in world 
trade and world finance. 

I refuse to believe that American 
bankers generally will continue to 
pursue a hesitating and unconstruc- 
five course -in regard to this most 
important matter. American genius 
has always proven adequale to any 


task, once it is thoroughly aroused 


to its duties and responsibilities. 

It may be said in passing that no 
complete solution of the problem 
now confronting the American busi- 
ness men and financiers of supply- 
ing permanent machinery for financ- 
ig our foreign trade, can be found, 
until the American investor is edu- 
cated to invest his surplus money 
in foreign securities such as_ the 
bonds of municipalities, public ser- 
viee, and industrial corporations. 

The suggestion recently made by 
Mr. Eugene Myer, Jr., that a broad 


-alion in exehange, and the neces- been fixed for it to begin business. important countries: her merchant market be established in America 
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* for the purchase and sale of for- 


eign securities would, it seems to 
me, prove to be a step toward the 
accomplishment of the much to. be 
desired result. 

Under the ordinary conditions the 
objections urged to Government 
participation in the activities of 
private business are so obvious as 
not to permit of reasonable diseus- 
sion, but notwithstanding these ar- 
guments, it is evident thal much 
mav be said in the present emer- 
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largest American concerns \. 
“lying down” on their contracts | 
lirely or asking indefinite post) 
ment of deliveries. Many large , 
porters have told me recently 
they have experienced less tro)... 
from attempted repudiation of... 
tracts among their European | 
among their American customer. 

In connection with the elin .. 
tion of both the ordinary com), 
cial and the so-called political , 
in export trade several prop: 


gency in favor of Government co- have been made recently for |, . 
operation and encouragement in ernment insurance under new |. — 


meeting the temporary necessities lation by Congress, upon a plan - 
now existing in respect to the erea- jlar to thal provided by the «. ,. 
lion of credits to stimulate our ex- ernment for shipping durine ie 


port trade. There has been some war. 
division of opinion as to whether or tial 


Some very large and in). 
exporters and bankers |, .\.. 


q not there should be any form of ehampioned such a proposal. I), x. 
fe Government aid and co-operation. who favor the scheme claim thai). 
gq The president of a large New York Government itself is in better ),.. 
4 henk, speaking upon the question tion to provide insurance of |, . 
recently, sard: “As there is the two- character than any combinati.) 

4 fold purpose of promoting American private interests for the reason |), 
4 trade by meeting the erying needs the Government could, through (| )- 
4 of Kurope, and this in the imterest lomatic and other channels, oi), 
2 of our people as a whole and Eu- nate to a great extent the so-ea)!: 


rope as a whole, it seems to me to political risk. 

be a situation in which Government Those who oppose the scheme |» 
responsibility must be assumed and sent a number of reasons for | \\. 
Government leadership, with the opposition. In the first place (ho 
ia co-operation of our financial and say that the attitude of. Cong). 
business institutions, must take up and publie opinion in this 
- the burden-in the general interest.” at the present time will probati 


Air 1n which men must 
work should be kept free 
from impurities. The 
lint-laden air of the dif- 
ferent rooms of a mill, as 
well as the air that escap- 
ing steam makes clouded 
and offensive, should be 
removed without delay. 


Perkins Fans are built to 
do this in the most econo- 
micaland speedy manner. 


Write For Particulars 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


eontend that such political risks 
should not be assumed by private 
hankers and business men for the 
reason that the Government is the 
only power that ean supervise and 
eliminate the political risks involy- 
ed in such undertakings. It is fur- 
ther contended that it is necessary 
fo have the Government, or some 
Government Aageney, co-operate in 
the seheme for the purpose of pro- 
viding the element of stability need- 
ed to inspire confidence on the part 
of our exporters and bankers. 

It was this latter view which in- 
fluenced Congress to enact the 
amendment to the War Finance Cor- 
poration Aet, so as to provide for 
limited Government 
our export trade, for a limited pe- 
riod following the armistice, 

There is a great deal of discus- 
sion nowadays about the risks in- 
volved in export trade. Both our 
exporters and bankers are probably 
inclined to exaggerate the so-called 
political risk. Judging from my ex- 
perience and observation in the past 
vear, the risk (business and politi- 
cal combined) involved in selling to 
European concerns is not mueh 
greater than the business risk in- 
volved in domestic trade. 

I know of several notable exam- 
ples where European customers 
have stood by their contracts made 
when prices were at the highest, and 
have paid their maturities promptly 
alihough declines.of sixty. lo seven- 
iv-five per cent in the market prices 
of the commodities had occurred, 
in addition to other severe losses 
due to depreciation in exchange. 


& During the same period many of our 


assistance _ to. 


gt « Those who favor Government co- be against such a form of Goyer. 
ti ae : operation and assistance in the es- ment intervention. It is also ure 
4 | earin fe tablishment of credits to meet the that if such a scheme shoul |) 
present emergency make the fur- created and fostered by the 

q | ther argument that there is now a ment that it might at some ; 
$9 political risk involved in leading to place the Government in an 
4 r the nationals of foreign govern- barrassing position, in that it nie!) 
a ments, especially im the new coun- be called upon to estimate the jo- 
q : tries recently set up by the signing litical and business risks wil) 

4 of the Peace Treaty. They further spect to the various countries - 


volved, thereby putting the Gover) 
ment in the altitude of makine 
vidious comparisons as between \:- 
rious friendly countries. After 
when if is remembered that a!! '1- 
surance is based upon the genrra 
principle of averaging the losse~ 
volved in a large number of the viv: 
ticular hazards underwritten, 
that rates are charged the 
upon this basis, if would seem (10 
some mutual scheme, entered 
between large groups of expo > 
and bankers, whereby the risk \') 
be distributed, not only as ftv | 
countries and the classes and 
acter of business involved, bul «> 
as to the character and fina): 
standing of horrowers, would fb |" 
most practical method of ins 
the risks. 

There are large companies no |! 
foreign lands which earry cred: 
demnity insurance against haz 
in export business and Amer '' 
exporters would have no troub 
obtaining such insurance of 
in practically any country in 
world by paying a reasonable | 
mium therefor. It is unfortu: 
of course that American compa 
have not entered upon this fie! 
some large way, but this is no 
due to the fact that we again |" 
ourselves lacking in the know! 
and experience required for bi 
successful handling of foreign {rs 
Many of our cotton exporters 
insuring the risks im foreign 
panies at the present time. 

Just before the adjournment! 
Congress on March 4, 1919, the W« 
Finance Corporation Act was ame: 

(Continued on Page 39.) 
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\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, Philadelphia, May 28, 
i994. By J.D. Woodside, Chair- 
man.) 
|;, submitting this report the Com- 
ttee on Foreign Trade of your As- 
cjation takes occasion to revise 
oe old saying, “What is everybody’s 
osiness is nobody's business.” We 
ow that in the case of the more 
Yectual and practical development 
foreign markets for the output of 
{ton mills such a saying, if applied 
us, would mean nothing more nor 
oss than this: “Somebody will do 
-we need not bother’ This ener- 
otic “Somebody” is fictitious. We 
siust be the real actors and that 
vcludes every person who manages 
, cotton mill, who works in a ecot- 
on mill, and who seeks to distrib- 
aie the output ef a eotton mill. 
very person thus interested and 
‘hus employed has his well-being at 
-iake in the extent of this country’s 
foreign trade, export and import. 
\Vhat is everybody’s business here 
literally everybody's business. 
lt is not given to all of us, per- 
iaps, to think and to plan in the 
vroadest international sense, but il 
's given to some among us so to 
‘ink and to plan, and they should 
iave the sympathetic and active as- 
sistance of the others. For years 
‘he Committee on Foreign Trade has 
veen endeavoring to impress: upon 
‘ie members of this Association the 
necessity for holding our present 
nosition and, more than that, to 
sain a greater proportion of for- 
ign trade. The committee now 
urges with the utmost earnestness 
‘jiat the members take to heart the 
aimonition that without. larger 
vortion in sueh trade, with partic- 
ilar reference to cotton yarns, knit 
-oods and eloths, our colton spin- 
‘ng industry will not only fail to 
ow but will stagnate. We must 
forward if we are not.to go back- 
ard, 
‘iad we heeded warnings often re- 
ated, there would not now be the 
‘ie degree of depression that ex- 
s in virtually every line. We are 
one, when our domestic situation 
favorable, to neglect this very im- 
‘lant phase of our business. Then, 
domestie trade becumes . dull 
| prices low, we look about us 
' markets in other lands which 
‘her do not exist at all or exist 
ly as pale refleetions of what fore- 
-lil or well direeted effort might 
‘ve made of them. Thus we stand 
‘warted in that initiative on which 
' prosperity depends and which 
~ Vilal in these days of ready inter- 
‘ional communieation. The ma- 
Ucry Of production is geared to 
Consumption capacity of the 
orld, ~not to the consumption ¢ca- 
“(City of the United States alone. 
We must now, more than ever be- 
Te. view trade with a world-wide 
STON, especially those of us en- 
Wea the eotton goods business. 
is “ only seem to be lagging, but 
|S 10 be feared that we are really 
dua — some in other in- 
dais 8. Many are s'tling quietly 
1, indulging in regret at their 


commission 
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plight and wondering why someone 
does not do something to assist, 
faintly realizing that it is upon each 
individual that the responsibility 
and obligation lies. Whatever the 
Government may be doing in eulti- 
valing and encouraging closer and 
friendlier relations with foreign 
peoples—and the work of the va- 
rious Departments in that’ direction 
is invaluable—it is inéumbent upon 
us individually. to supplement if in 
every possible way. 

We have been told frequently 
enough of the serious consequences 
resulting from our lack of care in 
packing goods and in complying 
fully with the requirements of ship- 
ping details. In many instances these 
charges have been disproved. We 
have often been told also 
filling orders we have fallen short 
of our competitors in other coun- 
tries. These things have been re- 
peated until some of the buyers 
themselves believe the statements to 
be true in regard to all American 


shipments. Let us realize that some- 


Lim@s these misrepresentations have 
been prompted by our foreign com- 
petitors, and that we do ourselves 
an injustice and thereby injure our 
trade by widely publishing accusa- 
lions involving trade niceties 
served elsewhere. We can do much 
to nullify the harm done by irre- 
sponsible parties, claiming to be 
American cotton manufacturers or 
merchants, who make 
false representations in their busi- 
ness dealings and who have no re- 
gard for their obligations in filling 
orders. These cause untold injury 
to the trade of all of us.. The com- 
mittee ventures to throw out for 
your thoughtful consideration the 
suggestion that all those engaged in 
the exporting business might wel! 
be required to procure aq =-license 
from some department of the Goy- 
ernment based upon a satisfactory 
certificate of moral and financial re- 
sponsibility. It has oecurred to the 
committee, while not making any 
particular point of the suggestion, 
that it would be well for the mem- 
bers of this Association to be given 
an opportunity at this time to ex- 
press themselves on the subject or 
possibly make some other suggeés- 
tion designed to mitigate the evil 
alluded to. It is important tha! the 
matter should be discussed now that 
American cotton goods have come 
to be recognized as among the best, 
if not the best, in the world. For- 
eign buyers want them for their 
quality, and they have not failed to 
note that greater care is being exer- 
cised in. more nearly meeting [heir 
ideas as to packing and shipping. 
We can and should disarm all ¢ril- 
icism on that seore whether well or 
ill founded. 

It is a well known fact that the 
uperatives in our cotton mills have 
become during the present genera- 
fion very much more skilled’ and 
most of them are now much econ- 
cerned in upholding the good repu- 
lation of the mill in which they 
work, as to the quality of its out- 
pul, In this way they are greatly 


that m 


assisting in developing and holding 
markets, 

We would eall your attention to 
the fact that, jsvhile the United 
States is the largest consumer and 
the largest manufacturer of cotton 
piece goods, Great Britain is the 
largest exporter. This situation calls 


for the inauguration and advertis- 


ing of the most determined export 
campaign; for the study of the 
needs of other countries, to the end 
that we may promote the. importa- 
tion from them of such commodities 
as would most directly assist them 
in buying from us; for the discus- 
sion of topics, such as the open 
door, the merchant marine and ma- 
rine insurance, the tariff and ap- 
propriations, the Webb-Pomerene 
Act and the Edge Law, trade marks, 
the pareel post, foreign exchange, 
foreign securities and foreign trade 
banks, chambers of commerce, and 
United Stales Government represen- 
fatives in other ecountries. We 
should keep in close touch with Con- 
gress, examine new measures intro- 


duced which have to do with our 
foreign relations, and we should 
confer and advise with our repre- 


sentatives in Congress who would 
really welcome our views of many 
of the bills introduced. : 

We would commend the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for what it is 
striving to do in a highly intelligent 
and practical way to assist in ex- 
panding our foreign trade. The de- 
partment is seeking to promote our 
interest and the interest of all those 
engaged in 
porting of commodities. In return, 
we would ask our members to take 
an active interest in the work of the 
department, and we assure you thal 
Mr. Hoover and his associates desire 
your co-operation without which 
their effort is rather up-hill work. 
There is one practical step which 
the Government might be urged to 
take, and that is the sending of its 
personal representatives to the man- 
ufacturer, to discuss with him the 
advantages and the problems at- 
tached to the doing of a foreign bus- 
iness. It would mot require more 
than two or three eapable and well 
informed men to visit within a year 
all of the cotton manufacturers and 
many of the exporters of cotton 
goods. -Thus would be forged a di- 
rect link between trade itself and 
the Government agency to. the ob- 
vious ‘benefit of all concerned, 

It is not for this committee to 
comment upon subjects of such di- 
verse opinions as, for instance, the 
lariff and taxation, although they 
are closely related to our subjeet. 
We would refer them to the Asso- 
eialion’s ‘Tarif! Committee and the 
Committee on Taxation; but we 
would commend their deliberations 
and findings to the earnest atten- 
lion and study of all members. The 
action that Congress may ultimately 
lake in regard to these important 
matters, whatever our personal 
views may be, is of vital import- 
ance to all of us, both in the do- 
mestic and the foreign trade, and 
the more closely we study the prog- 


the exporting and 
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ress of events from day to day the 
more readily and effectively may we 
shape our course to conform to the 
final necessities of the case instead 
of finding ourselves floundering in 
doubt and uncertainty. We must be 
alert fo take advantage of every fa- 
vorable opportunity, and quick to 
discern, correct and overcome what- 
ever adverse factor the unsettled 
times may interpose between us and 
our best interests. 

However smooth the sailing may 


be, every good mariner looks ahead> 


for possible breakers. Breakers and 
dangerous reefs are always to. be 
guarded against if the seas are to 
be explored. So if is with the cot- 
ton manufacturers. If, in their pe- 
riods of prosperity, they are econ- 
tent with the smooth sailing in the 
home markets or such foreign mar- 
kets as come to them easily and 
withoul directed effort, they may 
encounter breakers unexpectedly 
and quite unprepared to shift their 
course to avoid them. What could 
be more vital than such prepared- 
ness? This committee regards ,if 
as so vital indeed ‘as to make it ex- 
tremely desirable that a whole day 
during the annual meetings of this 
Association be devoted to the sub- 


ject of foreign trade in cotton goods. 


It would then be possible and highly 
profitable to direct more extensive 
discussion of the topics 
enumerated. 

The possibilities for establishing 
markets abroad are infinite. And 
no country is so well equipped al 
this moment for forging ahead in 
the competitive race which the ad- 
justment of the Germah reparations 
quesfion has opened the. way for, 
than the United States. Our prine!- 
pal handicap seems to be self-com- 
placency and impaired incentive 
traceable to the relatively unscathed 
condition in which we emerged from 
the late war. Those nations which 
bore the brunt of the conflict have 
the incentive of repairing broken 
fortunes, but many of them lack 
the physical vigor and financial re- 
sources to make that incentive fully 
operative. To throw its own vigor- 
ous strength in the breach of sus- 
pended progress is alike the duty 
and the interest of the United States. 
By that means it helps the world 
and helps itself. When we say the 
Untied States must do this.we mean 
that you and each of you must do 
it, individually and colectively, as 
members. of this Association. Should 
the mill you represent not be adapt- 
able for the making of goods suil- 


able for the foreign markets, you 
could encourage and assist others 


in this trade and thereby render a 
service to the whole industry, 

We should not be unmindful of 
the important assistance rendered in 
this work by the cotton goods. com- 
mission houses and exporters, They 
foo need our co-operation. 

We would suggest that: the cor- 
porations and the individuals com- 
posing the membership of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Lion consider such matters as_tak- 
ing stock in and otherwise ‘assis! ng 


already. 
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such institutions as the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation. All of 
us should be grateful to our Ameri- 
can banks for what they are doing 
for us,-either directly or indirectly, 


in the upbuilding of our trade 
throughout the world. 
Latin America awaits our initia- 


tive. So does Africa and Asia and 
Continental Europe. In the Orient 
there is a potential market to sup- 
ply 800,000,000 population with cloth. 
That is not a field merely for mis- 
sionaries, as it has so long been re- 
garded. We have a mission there 
also, a mission that means profit to 
that huge population and to us. As 
for the Continent of Europe, this 
country will inevitably be called 
upon to furnish credits that Euro- 
pean trade may not. wither and dry 
up. It is not primarily a charita- 
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ble enterprise; it is a necessary step 
in the preservation and promotion 
of the commercial fortunes of our 
country. Europe has been, and 
with our help will again be, our 
very good customer. It is of. the 
greatest importance, therefore, that 
the members of this Association 
should study every step taken in 
our foreign relations, that they 
should throw their individual weight 
into the scale of American influence 
abroad, and that they should en- 
courage our taking part in the va- 
rious Allied Councils. It has been 
said that, as mankind progresses, 
commerce will move and more ful- 
fill what is noblest in its mission. 
which is not merely to enrich men, 
but also to inerease among them— 
instead of greed or envy—good will 
and friendship. 


Report of Traffic Committee 


(By George W. Forrester, Traffic 
anager, Atlanta, (ra., Philadelphia, 
May 28, 1921.) 

President and Gentlemen: 

At the time of our last annual 
inflation was at its peak 
and while the readjustments have 
not yet arrived, which we know 
must come, surely progress is being 
made im that direction. We have 
witnessed the marvelous transfor- 
mation in transportation from a pe- 
riod where the railroads could nol 
possibly handle the traffic tendered 


them, because of its tremendous vol- 


ume, to a period where the number 
of idle cars is greater than for many 
vears past. 

Probably no part of your business 
is of more importance than that of 
transportation, Government con- 
trol imereased transportation 
charges about two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars, about one and  one- 
quarter billion of which accrued to 
labor. Present railway rates are 
too high: yet the corporate income 
of the railroads for 1920 represented 
only one-third of one per cent on 
the investment as valued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We have a situation where railway 


earnings are too low and railway 
charges too high. The Adamson 


eight-hour law, the rate raises due 


to Federal control, the attempt 
without intelligent diserimination 


to adjust railway employes’ wages, 
the disguised efforts in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 to guarantee 
income and the step taken in that 
act to end eompetition, are com- 
hined causes of the present situa- 
tion. It is apparent that real relief 
can come only through radical 
changes in the Transportation Act 
of 1920. The guarantee of income 
should be repealed and the enor- 
mous increases in cost of operation, 
resulting from Federal Control, 
should be greatly reduced. 

Congress has awarded the rail- 
roads a return of 5% per cent, The 


commission has fixed rate levels 
that are supposed to meet that 
award. It is a fact. as we all know, 


that no such earnings have accrued 
to the railroads, therefore, the time 
is most opportune to appeal to the 
commission for a general reduetion 
in rates. 

Southern lines, notwithstanding 
the two general advances in rates, 
very soon after the general advance 


effective August 26 Past, 
radical advances in rates, very soon 
after the general advance effective 
August 26 last, proposed radical 
changes in classification, demurrage 
charges, reconsigning charges, can- 
cellation of tariffs, involving impor- 
lant rates and many other appar- 
ently innocent changes which al- 
most imvariably worked to the dis- 
advantage of the shipping public. 
The shippers, generally, opposed 
such proposed changes and charged 
bad faith on the part.of the roads, 
should they make such changes be- 
fore giving a thorough trial to the 
level of rates as fixed by the com- 
mission, The railroads agreed to 
withhold action on the more impor- 
tant of these items, pending a fair 


trial. That you may understand the 
seriousness of some of their pro- 
posals, I. should like for you ‘to 


know that in the matter of classifi- 
cation alone, changes upward were 
proposed which would increase 
‘ales on practically everything the 
mills shiv in arid out. Changes were 
proposed in rates and elassification 
on mill sweepings thal positively 
would have revolutionized that part 
of the mill business and would have 
made it practically impossible to 
ship a considerable part of that 
produet. 

Your interest in rate adjustments 
is second only to transportation it- 
self. I view with considerable con- 
cern the present high level of rates 
in the South, yet I hope that those 
in charge of our transportation sys- 
tems appreciate your liberal afti- 
lude in having urged the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant 
such increases as would safeguard 
their interests and that at the prop- 
er time, we may expect a readjust- 
ment to a level that will be fair to 
both the railroads and the shipping 
public, 

In our efforts to serve the mills, 
members of this association, we 
have kept in touch with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
State commissions, classification and 
rate committees and traffic officials 
of various lines. Especially have 
we undertaken to co-operate with 
the railroads, “having in “mind Fea- 
eral Control as a warning of some- 
thine to be avoided. I am sure 
therefore that the exercise of any 
reasonable poliev which, would be 
helpful te the roads in — reaching 


proposed. 


ordinary circumstances 
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other ends will meet with your ap- Theh improved transportation s, 


proval. vice should be especially pleas. . 
In rate adjustments, claims, to us. Southern mills are now sh. 


tracers, transportation service, side 
track facilities, equipment, removal 
of embargoes, in fact all matters of. 
traffic and transportation, we have 
done our very best to serve you. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court, 
giving claimants the right to collect 
replacement value of goods lost or 
destroyed, is very helpful. We have 
had a great many claims paid on 
that basis within the year. You 
were fully informed of that ruling 
by circular letter from the office of 
our secretary-treasurer 

I know full well that freight rates 
on the products of our mills and on 


ping to points north of the rj, 
and to New York city and New fF). 
land more satisfactorily than hi 
lofore. Package car service is |, 
ing greatly improved and cons!,, 
attention is being given same. 

We are informed as to e¢er. 
drastic revisions upward in 
and classifications as contempla: | 
by transportantion companies. So. 
of these seriously involve the m:) — 
interest even in the matter of m,:, 
keting their goods. Announceme. - 
will be made from time to time » 
we will undertake to serve your | 
terests and to keep you fully 


cotton, coal and starch are too high. formed. 
These matters are not bene nez- 


In conclusion, [ cannot too 
dially thank Mr. Johnson, our pr. . 
dent; Captain Smyth, chairman: 
our traflic committee, and Mr. \.. 


lected; to the contrary, we are mak- 
ing every effort to remove such dis- 
parities and we have the assurance 
of traffic officials of the more im- 


portant lines that they are in sym- SECT 

pathy with our views and will, at ir. 
the proper time, give these matters “on. Their advice and counsel |i. 


been wonderfully helpful to me. 


Adams, Sec.-Tres. 


try on all problems arising and 
act as a clearing house for in!.:-. 
mation on all questions touch. 
the welfare of the industry. 

[It is hardly necessary for me |: 
touch upon many of the problein- 
handled during the year becaus 
special reports will be submi!':| 
later by the chairmen of our s:\- 
eral committees. The traffic 
mittee has been exceedingly acti... 
earrying ahead the work alread, < 
splendidly initiated; in mani 
that should prove highly gratifvin. 
Capt. BE. A. Smyth of Greenville. ~ 
C., chairman, and Mr. George \\ 
Forrester of Atlanta, Ga. tral: 
manager, will give you the det: 
In this connection it may no! |: 
amiss for me to mention that w) 
ever I traveled during the pas' \ 
I heard nothime but commenda: 
for the good work bheine acc 
plished by ovr traffic eommillt: 

Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, chair 


consideration. 


Report of W. D. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The task of conveying to you, in 
the necessarily brief space of a 
written report, a summary of the 
activities of yvour association dur- 
mg the past year, is a most difficult 
one. Indeed the undertaking under 
would be 
irying but when we consider the al- 
together exceptional conditions of 
the past year, it becomes well nigh 
impossible. 

The year 1920, as you all know, 
was unprecedented in our annals, 
The pendulum having climbed to 
dizzy heights one way swung back 
to corresponding low levéls the oth- 
er, With a rapidity that was stag- 
gering in its effect. Then, too, with 
the accumulated reflexes on the in- 
dustry of the international situation, 
disturbances in commercial as well 
as political circles at home and 
abroad, with internal problems su-. 
perinduced by the pract’cal opera- 


tion of federal tax regulations, labor will tell you of the = activitie- 

difficulties, transportation prob- Washington of our legislative 
lems, a demoralized market, etc., all tariff committee. This work pro 
these elements entailed demands very difficult of approach bul | 
upon your association that called spite of frequent delays, a nol © 


for the fullest measure of collective 


service was rendered, In pass!) | 
wisdom and ¢o-operative effort. The 


may State that if was largely du: 


work of your officials was directed the work of our legislative © 
to aiding in the rightful solution of mittee and its representations 


these problems by focusing the best fore officials of the Bureau o! 
thought of the industry on them and ‘ternal Revenue’ that permis- 


in keeping our member mills fully 
advised at all times. This necessi- 
fated an unusually close and inti- 
mate touch with representative 
manufacturers in several states and 
constant contact with the situation 
in Washington, where conditions 
were changing from week to week. 
Your officials have substantial jus- 
tification for the belief that in this 
ereat task much good was accom- 
plished and to those of our mem- 
bers who contributed of their time 
and great abilities in connection 
with trips to Washineton, services 
on committees, ete. the dhanks of 
our association are due. To a re- 
markable degree, this has been in 
keeping with the mission of your 
association, namelv adequately and 
efficiently to represent the indus- 


was granted last December for: ~- 
on the cost basis of inventory v: — 
ation to change without specia! 
plication to the basis of cos! 
market, whichever is lower. ‘| © 
recent ruling on depreciation co 
ing the prior war years annou!l 
in April is another evidence of 
service rendered by this commi'' 
Of particular interest is the ta " 
situation buf IT am sure that Ch: | 
man Cramer will cover this full: 
his report to you. Chairman A 
Long of Rock Hill, S. €., will | 
you of the work of our commi!’ 
on textile edueation, in which © 
association has such a vital inter’ 
and Mr. J. D. Woodside will co. 
the foreign trade and export fir | 
situation. 
(Continued 


on Page,35.) 
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Pro oTess 


Constant research in our laboratories, and continuous 
experimental work in the several departments of our man- 
ufacturing plants have been the means of placing before 
the dye consuming industries a number of important addi- 
tions to our already long list of dyes. 


“National” Acid Fast Violet 12 B 
“National” Alphazurine F G and 2G 
“National” Diazme Black D R 
“National” Erie Fast Orange CG 
“National” Wool Blue CG 

“ National” Niagara Blue H W. 
“National” Niagara Blue H W Cone 
“National” Erie Fast Orange A 


These later products are of particular value to dyers of 
cotton, wool and silk fabrics, and materially contribute to 
the more complete independence of the American Dye 


Industry. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co. br Ine. 
21 Burling Slip, New York 


Akron Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicago Providence 
Hartford Philadelphia 
Charlotte 


NATIONAL DYES 


San Francisco _. 
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and Industrial 


(‘Speech made by Mr. John Hays 
Hammond before the Convention 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Philadelphia, 
May 2/7, 1921.’ 

A prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade in a de- 
gree commensudate with the poten- 
tial resources of the nation is the 
realization by our people that the 
subject. is not one of academie in- 
terest: nor is it sectional in scope. 
We must get rid of the spirit. of 
provincialism that was manifest 
throughout the country at the be- 
ginning of the world war, and again 


. develop the unity of purpose stim- 


ulated by patriotic sentiment after 
America had become a party in the 
great conflict. 

We must realize clearly the inter- 
dependence of the industries.of the 
industries of the country, and that 
every class and every individual of 
the community will be benefited di- 
rectly or indirectly, in a greater or 
less—but always in a significant— 
degree through the promotion of 
general prosperity, resulting from 
the expansion of our overseas trade. 

Only through the appreciation of 
this community of interest and the 
resultant co-operation of all the peo- 
ple of the nation will be possible to 
secure governmental action essential 
to overeome the disadvantages un- 
der which the citizens of a demo- 
eratic form of government often suf- 
fer compared with the subjects of 
monarchies in the organization and 
mobilization of their national  re- 
sources. 

The extraordinary expansion of 
(iermany’s foreign commerce during 
the few decades prior to the war 
was, in a very large measure, due 
to the paternalistic laws which aim- 
ed to attain the highest efficrency 
in the productivity of her home in- 
dustries and in the commercial pen- 
etration into foreign fields through 
unremitting governmental financial 
and diplomatic assistance. 

The political soil of our country 
is not congenial to economic devel- 
opment through such extreme pa- 
ternalism. But we have inclined 
too much, I think, in our individual- 
ism to the theory of laissezfaire. 

With respect to foreign trade our 
problems are not like those of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa or South America. 
We cannot follow the example of 
any other nation. If we would suc- 
ceed, we must lead. Our economic 
position is as unique as in our geo- 
graphic position. 

In 1193 the exports of the United 
States almost equalled that of the 
United Kingdom and were slightly in 
excess of that of Germany. We had 
attained this commanding position 
in the world’s export trade in spite 
of the fact that our efforts to ex- 
tend our foreign markets had been 
but desultory, and that we were 
handicapped by inadequate baking 
and... transportation... facilities,...and 
lacked the valuable assistance ren- 
dered in many ways to their nation- 
als by the governments of our com- 
petitors. 

It is evidence of the remarkable 


potentiality of the United States in 
this field of commercial activity and 
of her inherent capacity to become 
eventually the dominating factor in 
the world's commerce. The war has 
given us an unexpected handicap 
over every other. nation of the world. 
Our foreign commerce has advanced 
by leaps and bounds until in many 
lines we have almost monopolized 
world trade. This advantage came 
to us through the temporary weak- 
ness of our competitors; not through 
our own efforts alone, and it is un- 
reasonable to assume that we shall 
hold all the markets we now con- 
trol, 

Irrespective of the renewed ef- 
forts of our competitors now reliev- 
ed from the inexorable demands of 
war, it is possible for us to com- 
mand all the foreign markets that 
we require and all that we can de- 
velop in a healthy way. But to do 
this we must capitalize our inherent 
potentialities. No matter what efforts 
our competitors may make, we can 
meet them and beat them if we 
would but proteet our incompara- 
ble home market, while developing 
on sound principles those foreign 
markets which offer natural and 
permanent outlets for our surplus 
goods, 

America is the only nation in the 
world which possesses and has de- 
veloped to the point of availability 
the greater part of the raw mate- 
rials essential to her industries. Ac- 
cording to the director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, the United States in 
i913 contributed to the world’s to- 
tal more than 64 per cent of its 
phosphate, 42 per cent of sulphur, 
38 per cent of coal, 37 per cent of 
zine, 35 per cent of iron, 34 per cent 
of lead, 30 per cent of. silver, 19 
per eent of gold, and 20 per ceni 
of salt. We are producing 7) per 
cent of the world’s output of oil, 
whereas we consume nearly 80 per 
cent, 

These resources thus developed 
are the cornerstone of our great in- 
dustrial strueture—the basis of our 
economic independence—and they 
must be protected. There must be 
no internationalism in this phase of 
our economic policy. 

The real cause of our present bus- 
iness depression is the unstable, eco- 
nomic equilibrium in Europe, and 
there wil be no radical change for 
the better until this condition. is 
remedied. 

The settlement of the reparation 
issue with Germany—if the settle- 
ment is indeed definite—will do 
much to alleviate the present credit 
stringency in Europe. But until 
there is a proper readjustment and 
stabilization of foreign exchange and 
the adoption of a system of long 
time credits, there will be no re- 
vival of foreign commerce that will 
in any large measure be of univer- 
sal benefit. 

The present situation in the world 
trade is a great economic paradox. 

In our own country we have the 
anomalous situation of great 
vests, a large surplus of American 
products of industry, unparalleled 


har-. 


capacity of production, and world 
markets piteously, though futilely, 
demanding our surplus goods. It 
would avail us little in view of the 
huropean situation to resume our 
industrial activities to our utmost 
capacity; indeed, the reaction would 
be to aggravate the very condition 
under which we suffer today. In 
congested markets, the inevitable 
conclusion from a consideration of 
these faets is that we must become 
identified with the solution of the 
great economic problems of Europe, 
which are after all world problems. 

What I shall say today, however. 
does not relate so much to present 
expediences as to the development 
of our foreign trade when conditions 
are more normal. 

After the period of reconstruction 
in Europe and when conditions be- 
come normal, America cannot de- 
pend upon Europe’s market to ab- 
sorb a large part of her surplus 
products. If England permanently 
adopts and extends the principle of 
the protective tariff—and this I be- 
lieve will be the case—as the basis 
of preferential tariffs with her ecolo- 
nies and dependencies, America will 
find her most important foreign 
markets seriously affected. 

In the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1914, nearly 40 per cent of our total 
roducts were to the United Kingdom 
and Canada, almost equalling the 
entire importations into South 
America from all nations. If Eng- 
land establishes protection, Ger- 
many also will lose much of her best 
market, for in the year 1913. one- 
sixth of Germany’s exports, a large 
part of whieh were manufactures. 
went to England, to say nothing of 
her very considerable export trade 
with the British colonies. 

There is a tendency in this eoun- 
iry to over-estimate the disabilities 
suffered by the great commercial 
nations of the world as a result of 
{heir war losses, 

Let us examine the facts. 

France unquestionably will re- 
quire most of her strength and cap- 
ital for some time to come to re- 
build her devastated areas. Japan 
undoubtedly will attempt to make 
great strides in Central and South 
America, and in many lines we can- 
not hope to compete successfully 
with her. In China, Manchuria and 
Western Siberia, Japan wil be a 
formidable commercial competitor. 
Her fextile plants are of the latest 
design, and while her labor is less 
efficient than our own, the far low- 
er wage scale will more than com- 
pensate for the disparity. 

Germany driven from her old 
markets under the British flag, will 


finally regain—in fact, is already at- 


tempting to regain—and enlarge her 
sphere in Latin America, and the 
Far Kast. We shal meet her at 
every turn. Her agents will be found 
in every market and their activities 
will bear fruit. 

While England has paid a tremen- 
dous price to carry on the war. it 
has not all been lost to her, for her 
industry has been modernized and 
she is now far better equipped than 
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ever before to compete for wo, 


trade. (I am disregarding, of cour. 
the present labor troubles in Fy 
land, which are of a temporary ) 
ture. | 

It will be wise for America to | 
sist that funds obtained here 
chiefly used for industrial rec: 
struction, not for the building 
merchant marines to compete w 
our own, and not for military pv - 
poses unless defense becomes nec: 
sary; not for outlays that will h. 
foreign borrowers to compéte w). 
us in distant markets by acquiri 
facilities for planting or distribut: 
goods in’ foreign countries. \.. 
should we lend money for the pui- 
pose of enabling our commerce): 
rivals to obtain control of source 
of important raw materials. 

It is to the so-called “backwar.|' 
nations of South Ameriea,. Africa. 
Asia and Russia that America miis! 
look in the long run for her future 
foreign markets. These countries 
possess enormous natural resourc:s 
as yet largely undeveloped and coi- 
sequently of little or not prese:! 
value. Their people lack purchis- 
ing power and having low standa:\\- 
of living feel but little need of for- 
eign goods. 

The development of these coun- 
tries would involve the expenditure 
of colossal sums of capital. Where 
is it to come from? European finan- 
cial centers can no longer provi! 
it; the United States ean. In dey:'- 
oping news field of industrial ac!iy- 
ity im those “hackward” countri:-. 
we shall not only provide mark: - 
for American produets, but for {| 
European exports as well. We shi: 
also profit by enhancing the value! 
European securities which we 
hold. Our allies cannot repay th: 
loans in gold—that would be 
sible even if it were desirable—:' 
our own industries would he ~-:- 
riously affected if we received m: 
of their industrial products in }\- 
ment. Therefore, they will dou: - 
less repay us in the long run by 
curities which we help them cre: °. 

Before. the war, England, ‘'- 
many and France were the 
bankers of the world. Indeed, m: ‘ 
of our own most important ind -- 
tries were financed by foreign c: - 
tal. England’s investments abr 
were estimated in 1914 at upwa 
of $20,000,000,000, from which she - 
rived a vearly income of. $1,000,( 
000. In Latin America alone F: - 
land had invested $5,000,000,000. 

Both England and Germany h: © 
encouraged the investment of § 
capital of their nationals abroad | 
order to control the trade res' 
ing from the industries thus de, 
oped. The investment of capita! 
the development of a country is | 
“open sesame” to trade with [{! 
country. 

Americans must not underes 
mate the significance of fore'-— 
competition ‘in backward 
The absolute necessity of the fu. 
utilization of such measures as [!' 
Webb-Pomerene Act and the Ed: 
law is shown in the methods °! 
ployed by Germany and Great Br 
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hefore the war—methods which 
-ond any question will be revived 
‘he earliest moment. The busi- 
.~ men of Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
|. Holland, Sweden, Belgium, Ja- 
and other competing countries 
-» been much freer to combine 
| co-operate than have the citi- 
this country. 

is true that in England | and 
there are certain restric- 
ns upon combinations, bul even 
the regulations have not’ been 
rly so rigid as in. the United 
jes, and since the war these gov- 
ments have co-operated with and 
‘icipated financially with their 
‘onals in securing sources of raw 
terials essential to their indus- 
os. and in obtaining positions in 
ver respects of commercial ad- 


tage for the expansion of their_| 


opseas. trade. 
Prior to the war, there was in 
corpmany aS many as six hundred 
snbinations ineluding practically 
very industry in the empire. The 
iorman dye industry operated as a 
onit in foreign trade under the lead- 
ship of two great groups of allied 
»-odueers working under fifty- 
vear agreement. The manufacture 
and exportation of electrical equip- 
sent was used as a basis for devel- 
ing German foreig ntrade through 
‘jie allianee of the two great elec- 
‘ic companies. Half of the coal 
snd coke exported annually was sold 
o, one central selling agency. Prac- 
cally all of the rapidly developed 
ron and steel export business was 
handled by two selling agencies 
closely allied. 
In like manner in France. and 
_telgium trade in iron, steel, and 
-ass was unified. Manufacturers in 
hrance and Germany worked togeth- 
‘' 10 develop the silk ribbon export 
‘ade. One might- give illustrations 
“| other countries in Europe as well 
‘~ Japan in the East. In the face 
such powerful combinations sup- 
orled in most instances by the ac- 
* co-operation of their govern- 
‘nts, if is clear that if the export- 
- Of the United States are to make 
idway, they must be much freer 
‘ombine than. they were before 
_ passage of the Webb-Pomerene 
''. and that our government must 
TK in sympathetic 
them. 
heréfore, if we are to success- 
‘Y meet our great trade rivals in 
“ign markets, we must secure for 
‘elves every advantage we can 
‘ve from the most effective de- 
pment of our national industries 
by construetive legislation 
‘ome and promoted by able com- 
‘cial diplomacy abroad. To re- 
1 to the poliey of economic indi- 
as is sometimes suggest- 
would, under present competi- 
“onditions, place our. foreign 
Fe in jeopardy, and would be a 
COMmparable with the disarma- 


Nt Of our nation before other na- 
likewise disarm. 


“Omparing our export trade al 
“ent with that before the war, 
“War values of commodities must 
‘aken into consideration: other- 

ene conclusions would be mis- 

oleh A comparison by volume. 
com el cetera, would be more 
4'e and useful, and should in 


future 
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Our country enjoys, as I have said, 
the remarkable advantage over any 
other nation is possessing almost 
illimitable and most highly diversi- 
fied raw material. European nations 
realizing the importanee of the 
stores of raw material for their in- 
dustrial operations are making every 
effort to acquire sources of sup- 
plies in whatever part of the world 
they are availabe. 


The activities of England and 
Franee in their endeavor to secure 
a monopoly as far as that would be 
possible of the future oil supply of 
the world is a conspicuous illustra- 
tion. Unfortunately Americans have 
not displayed their usual enterprise 
in this connection. It is an indis- 
putable fact that: responsibility for 
their failure rests with the attitude 
of former administrations which not 
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only failed to encourage, but actual- 
ly deprecated investment of Ameri- 
can capital abroad. 
national policy in this respect will 
prove most costly to our future in- 
dustrial development, which  s0 
largely depends upon the possession 
of petroleum as a fuel. A more far 
sighted policy must be adopted al 
once and prosecuted with vigor, if 
(Continued on Page 36.) 


Our previous 


co-operation. 


for protection. 


SOME HIGH POINTS 


OF THE 


American Mutual 


nee than $200,000,000 of textile payroll is insured by | 
the American Mutual. 


Of the 741 textile manufacturers who are among our 
policyholders, 147 have been with us for more than 10years. 


On our Board of Directors of 35 men, 19 are textile 
manufacturers. 


For the past five years 94% of our policyholders have 
renewed their policies with us and our business has" in- 
creased 530% in that period. 


A saving of $300 has been effected by every policy- 
holder on each $1,000 of premium which he has paid 


American Mutual is the oldest, largest and strongest 
mutual casualty company in America: 


Workmen’s Compensation and Complete 
Automobile Insurance is now to be had 
from the American Mutual and Allied 
American Mutual. 


Your copy of the booklet titled “30-30” which am- — 
plifies these high points will be mailed upon request 


LIABILITY INSURANCE Co. 


of BOSTON 
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Industrial Community S tages big Music 
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Festival 


A community enterprise that has 
attracted more than Statewide in- 
terest was the great music festival 
recently given in the community of 
Leaksville-Spray. This festival was 
under the direction of the music de- 
partment of the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Go., of Spray. For the 
past two. years the company has 
maintained a very splendid musical 
department and has two highly 
trained directors carrying the work 
forward. 

The music festival plans were 
worked out about a month ago and 
various committees were appointed 
to arrange the details of the pro- 
grams which were to be given. The 
date of the festival was May 24th 
to 29th, with six afternoon programs 
and six night programs. The com- 
mittees decided that there would be 
no admission charges to any of the 
The expenses of the fes- 
tival amounting to less than $1,000 
were raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion from the citizens in the three 
Lowns. 

A chautauqua tent with seating 
capacity of 1,200 was secured from 
the chautauqua people and the fes- 
tival opened on May 24th, Tuesday 
night, with a splendid concert by the 
Tri-City Band. This concert was a 
great surprise to the audience, for 
it showed ability to interpret parts 
and play difficult selections. The 
rest of the week’s program sustain- 
ed the reputation achieved the first 
night by the men’s band. In all the 
concerts the individuals showed ex- 
cellent training ahd aptitude. 

There were practically 400 people 
in the music department who took 
part in the programs during the 
week's festival as members of bands, 
violin-mandolin-quitar clubs, choral 
societies, symphony orchestra, etc. 
All these people lived in the towns 


and were for the most part em- 
ployvees or members of employee 
families. The outside talent that 


was secured during the week was 
from the State Board of Health or 
the State University. These people 
made talks on health, education, 
community music, ete. Other speak- 
ers who were secured from outside 
the state for the Sunday programs 
were people interested in the indus- 
trial problems of the community. 
Practically 10,000 people attended 
the programs during the week. At 
some of the night programs and the 
afternoon program on Friday when 
the American Legion had charge, 
there were as many as 1,700 people 
in attendance. All the industrial 
plants were closed for the memorial 
service on American Legion Day. 
Every one that attended the pro- 
grams were greatly pleased at the 
showing made by members of the 
music department and the others 
who took part in the programs. The 
fact that so many of the. partici- 
pants lived in the towns and worked 
in the mills made for a greater ¢om- 
munity spirit and better industrial 
relations. The Carolina Cotton. & 
Woolen Mills Co. in their very lib- 
eral manner have proved music fa- 
cilities for all the people in the 


community whether they worked in 
their mills or not. There was spten- 
did co-operation on every hand and 
the festival was a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

A local editorial expressed the 
feeling of the community when it 
said: “In this community, men of 
business, managers of corporations, 
the press, the pulpit and community 
service department have united to 
avoid and prevent anything that 
would cause dissatisfaction among 
men who devote their energies to 
honest labor, and those who manage 
business enterprises, There is more 
sociability between employer and 
employee, business man and textile 
employees in this section and in this 
community than is found in any 
Other section of North Carolina. 
There is more getting together, a 
more cordial greeting one with the 
other than is found anywhere else 
that we know anything about. The 
community spirit is stronger here, 
and on a higher plane than is found 
elsewhere. 

We are fast becoming one united 
people; fast realizing that the em- 
ployee is just as essential to com- 
munity development and general 
prosperity as any superintendent or 
manager, for the man who makes 
himself efficient, no matter what he 
does, fills a place and renders a ser- 
vice that society needs, The man 
who joins with the community in 
community enterprises is a com- 
munity man. We need such men, 
be he emplover or employee. 


Carolina Co-operative Council Holds 
Fine. Meeting. 

On Monday night, May 23, the final 
winter meeting of the Carolina Co- 
operative Council was held. The 
speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
D. D. Carroll, dean of the School of 


Commerce of the University of 
North Carolina. Dr. Carrol made a 
falk on “The Importance of the 


Foreman in Industry at the Present 
Time.” The speaker made a splen- 
did talk, telling first of the economic 
causes thal brought on the present 
business conditions, 
mistically of the future industrial 
situation and then made a very 
forceful appeal to the foremen to 
study their jobs and their men more 
and more so that they could make 
more efficient the work and help to 
promote better industrial relations 
by reducing the seeming misunder- 


standings that exist between capital, 4 Short time. 


and labor. The message was sin- 
cere and thoughtful and was well 
received by the group present. 

Dr. Carroll was the sixth and last 
lecturer for the season. The other 
lecturers have been Messrs. Good- 
win and Johnson of New York City: 


_Prof. Walter J .Matherly of the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina: Rogers W. 
Davis of Charlotte: Dr. Lincoln Me- 
Connell of Atlanta. These lecturers 
have furnished a variety of topics 
which have interested the Carolina 
Council members -and it is felt. that. 
the year has been very successful 
indeed from the point of view of 


speaking opti- 


furnishing entertainment and in- 


struction to the foremen, superin- 


tendents and others who 
the council membership. 


As a part of the regular business 
meeting of the last meeting.of the 
council, its members voted almost 
unanimously to adopt.a suggestion 
system for the several plants and 
instructed the suggestion system to 
work out complete details. Also a 
committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the advisability of starting a 
plant. organ. 


The next meeting of the Carolina 
Go-operative Council will be of a so- 
elal nature and will be held some 
time during the summer. The pro- 
gram committee is busy working out 
plans for a great picnic of some 
kind for the members and their fam- 
ilies. 


compose 


The Views of a Large Jobber. 


“IT. am anxious for the time when 
I can come in and buy domestics in 
several hundred case lots, as in nor- 
mal times,” said a large jobber. 
“Thus far, I have been coming in to 
the market every 30 days, sending 
additional small orders through in 
the meantime. While many prices 
are low, still there is sufficient dif- 
ferentials in certain instances. that 
make a buyer continue to be cau- 
tious, and feel that a number of 
prices are not. yet stabilized. 

“The foundation for good busi- 
ness, today, is excellent, to my mind. 
We jobbers have very small stocks, 
and in numerous instances, have 
been operating from hand-to-mouth. 
We want to operate in a big way, 
but we want assurances that prices 
have been stabilized. The big pre- 
miums which various” standard 
brands are obtaining over unknown 
brands or unbranded articles, how- 
ever, seem to be too much ta be 
lasting. Either the unbranded arti- 
cles must advance in price during 
the next several months, or there 
will be further readjustment in the 
standard brands. Today, of course, 
this is a matter of opinion. 

“Sellers have had no difficulty, 
thus far, in getting handsome pre- 
miums over unknown articles, for 
their well known brands. Goods are 
put on memorandum. I feel that I 
must have some merchandise on 
hand, and order about 40 cases or 
so. There are just enough others 
who feel the same, to sell the. mill 
far enough ahead, so that it can 
name a price a little higher than 
would otherwise be the case. In 
other instances, where no memor- 
andum, orders had been accepted, 
the trade was so short of merchan- 
dise, that the product was taken up 


Call E ight-Hour lie Failure in 
Europe. 


London, Eng.—The three first Eu- 
ropean countries to pass laws limit- 
ing industrial labor to eight hours a 
day, namely, Sweden, Finland and 
Germany, all report the experiment 
as being an utter failure. They are 
all of the opinion. that..their...na- 
tional industries have suffered badly 
by the adoption of this law. The 
three evil results cited are first, pro- 
duction has fallen off; second, labor 
discontent has not been decreased, 
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and third, the specific social ain, 
the reform have not- been achie _, 

Germany passed the eight-) .. 
law after the Revolution, Swede 
1919, to come into force on ei: 
Jan. 4 or July 1, 1920, and Fin’ ,, 
passed the measure im 1917, ., 
she was already trying to bh: 
away from Russia, and again . 
years later when she was an | 
pendent country. 

In spite of the great hopes - . 
ished that this law would be) |: 
the industry of the country, | |, 
the Swedish and Finnish Cab -. 
are being inundated with peti: .. 
from various manufacturers’ ., 
ciations demanding either a re, 
or suspension of the law. 

It is estimated that a loss of |. 
000,000 Kr. a year has been the 
come of the eight-hour daw, du |, 
direct decline of output. Prey 
to 1920 the average weekly wor) 
Lime in Sweden was 53 to 54 ho rs 
and 54% hours in mechanical .)): 
engineering shops. The new law |): 
not rigidly enforce eight hours a ja, 
but left it to the employer to ad)iis: 


matters so that only 48 hours w.k. 
ly were worked. The experi. 


proved that shorter hours mea: a 
correspondingly lesser amoun! o! 
work. A detailed statement of (he 
engineering industries presente! 
the Government last December 
showed that while the law rediee 
the working hours by 7 per «en! 
the work declined by 6 per «ni. 
Some branches of industry did «ven 
worse. 

In the textile industries the w ork- 
ing hours were reduced by 8.) per 
cent but the amount of work (one 


declined by 9 per cent. The geiera! 
opinion was that manual wor srs 
did not work better during (hv 


shortened hours, but worse. 
As regards the laws iis 
conditions between the emp! 
and employes, 40 employers 0: 
70 questioned replied that cond: 
had not improved at all. Em) 
still had the old tendency to s 
or rather this tendency was \ 
instead of better, and that the © a- 
lions between them and their 
people were worse than bo. 
Twelve works reported that 
was a little change for the bet’ 


af 
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their relations with their emp »\'- 
and stated that there was « | 
creased tendency to strike, wh 


works reported no noticeable 
ence. It was also stated by sc 
works that the workpeople di |" 
consider the eight-hour day 
enough, but were agitating 
seven or seven and a half-hou: 

As regards the social aim © 
law, which was to provide |e 
ened hours for sleep, rest, re 
tion and study, nearly all the 
ployers are agreed that this air 
not been attained ‘New: 
view. 


Move to New Offices. 


The following announcemen| as 
been received: 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
chine Company announce that 
have moved into.their-new. and | 
commodious general offices 
plant at Bethayres, Penna. wh 
they are prepared to take care — 
your requirements in Dyei'+ 
Bleaching and Machine’): 
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GEO. P. STAUSS, President 


The above engraving represents the most important machine in the cotton mill, and yet it is quite 
often given the least consideration. It is a remarkable fact that a large percentage of the modern 
manufacturer will use the most explicit care in the grading of his cotton, his carding, combing, etc. ; 
he will watch with the most jealous care, and prod.ce a yarn of which he is rightly and justly proud, 
then just at that vital point in the evolution of cotton into a woven fabric, he will, invariably fall 
down. 


To produce a perfectly sized cotton warp requires, in addition to a good mechanical knowledge of 
the slasher, a study of the chemical nature of the sizing to be used. 

We have employed one of the best experts in the above line, who has concentrated for the past 
thirty years o nthis most important department of cotton manufacturing, and has given practi- 
cal advice to many of the largest mills in the country. 


As the outcome of this long and varied experience, we offer you STAUSS SIXTY EIGHT PERCENT 
and if you follow our simple instructions, and use ordinary intelligence in the manipulation of the 
slasher, you will eliminate your troubles in the sizing department. 

STAUSS SIXTY EIGHT PERCENT strengthens the yarn by forcing penetration, THERE Is NO 
VIRTUE IN STARCH ON THE WEAVE FLOOR. 


Do not confuse STAUSS SIXTY EIGHT PERCENT with the ordinary sizing compounds on the 
market; this is not a patent medicine; just a well ba'anced sizing, of well known sizing ingredients, 
a graduate of the school of hard knocks. 


We have just completed our new factory, and have spared no money to esi the silent the most up- 
to-date in the country. 


Tell us the kind of goods you are wenting and le: us send you a barrel on approval. 
Improve the quality of your goods, and have more satisfied weavers. 
Information cheerfully given, and correspondence solicited. 


Manufactured by 


Southern Distributing Company 


50 Market Street, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


H. E. FAULKNER, Sales Manager, 
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Reduce Fuel Consumption In 


Every Type of Steam Plant 


No matter whether your boilers are 


large or small — water tube or fire 
tube — the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System will effect a big saving in 
your operation costs. 


By draining steam heated surfaces, 
steam heated machinery and heating 
systems of all condensation, and re- 
turning the boiling hot water to your 
boilers, the Morehead System not 
only decreases fuel consumption 20 
to 50 per cent, but increases the ef- 
ficiency of your steam heated equip- 
ment. 


Production is often increased 25 to 


50 per cent as a result of effective 
drainage of steam heated machinery 
by the Morehead System. 


We will gladly refer you to plants 
—gimilar to your own—where the 


Morehead System has speeded up 


production and cut down coal con- 
sumption. Many executives have told 
us that the Morehead System pays 
for itself often during the first few 
weeks operation. 


Morehead:!Manufacturing Co. 


DEPARTMENT T 
Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Morehead Mfg. Co., Woodstock, Ont. 


For Dominion of Canada. (25) 


Positively Drains All Types 
of Steam Apparatus —— 


“BACK TO —-BOILER-SYSTEM ” 


W. F. Campbell has moved from 
Hope Mills, N. €., to Danville, Va. 


A. H. Goodman, from Schoolfield, 
Va., is now living at Charlotte, N. C. 


J. Y. Keasler has moved to Cow- 
pens, S. C., from Lockhart, 8. 


R. E. Clark, formerly of Cateechee, 


§. €, is now located at Piedmont, 


C, 


Claude Simms now has charge of 
the tying-in room at Equinox Mill, 
Anderson, 8. C. 


J. R. Presswood has been promot- 
ed to night Overseer spinning ul 
Mays Mill, Cramerton, N. C, 


Geo. C. Chambley has resigned as 
overseer spinning at Grantville Hos- 
iery Mill; Grantville, Ga. 


J. G. Ham has resigned as super- 
intendent of Mountain View Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


s. L. Haynes has been appointed 
superintendent. of Mountain View 


‘Mill. Gastonia, N. C. 


B. L. Ledwell is now superintend- 
ent of the Blue Ridge Cotton Mills, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 


J.D. Johnson has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Demopolis Mills, 
Shortleaf, Ala. 


O. W. Stites has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of Lenoir 
City Cotton Mills, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Dan E. White is now overseer of 
spinning and winding at Lenoir City 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Frank Firth, from Shortleaf, Ala., 
is now with Rabell Cotton Mills, 
Selma, Ala. 


John ‘T. Carroll is superintendent 
of the Whittier Mills Company, 
Chattahoochee, Ga. 


J. P. Heath is now superintend- 
ent of the Randleman Hosiery Mill, 
Randleman, N. C, 


H. H. Baker has resigned as gén- 


eral manager of the three Couch 
Mills, Inc. of Atlanta, Ga. now in 
hand: of receiver. 


lk. W. Bradley has been promoted 
from loom fixer to assistant second 
hand at Marion Manufacturing 
Company, Marion, N. C. 


J. W. Loggins, from Jackson Mills, 
Monroe, N. C., has accepted position 


- as overseer of weaving alt Martell 


Manufacturing Company, Egan, tia. 


C. J. Riddle is now superintend- 
ent of Demopolis Mills, Shortleaf, 
Ala., succeeding B. P. Howe, re- 
signed. 


J. W..Nichols has accepted posi- 


tion as overseer of spinning at De- 


mopolis Mills, Shortleaf, Ala. sue- 
ceeding J. D. Johnson. 


Richard L. West, from Newton, N. 
C., is spending a few weeks at Tuck- 
ertown, N. €., assisting in starting 


up the Nancy Cotton Mills. 
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Personal News 


J. H. Hill has moved from Fair: . 
Ala., to West Point, Ga. 


A. W. Davis, formerly of the \ .. 
tory Manufacturing Company, | | 
etteville, is now. fixing looms 
Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C. 


Jno. Parker, loom fixer of Vic: 
Manufacturing Company, Faye 
ville, has changed to Selma Go! |. 
Milis, Selma, N. C, 


A. L. Crawford, formerly 
seer of weaving at Pickett Co: , 
Mills, High Point, N. C. is now ~- .-. 
ond hand in Weaving at Deco ,) 
Mill, Lexington, N. C€. 


W. W. Ware has been prom. 
from overseer of spinning and w | 
ing to assistant superintendent |: 
Lenoir City Cotton Mills, Lenoir |). 
Tenn, 


Wilhe Lehman, formerly overs: 
of spinning and finishing for Jai::- 
ary & Wood. Company, 
Ky., is now overseer of spinning wv 
Huntsville Knitting Company, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


G. C. Rambow has changed fii 
section hand in twister room \ /) 
the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro. ~ 
C., te- second hand in spinning rons 
with Marlboro Cotton Mills No. 5. 
Bennettsville, 


L. O. Bunton has accepted posi! |: 
as superintendent of Jackson 
Monroe, N. C., for some time. \\:- 
Bunton has been superintenden! 
the Belbro Mills, Ine., Charlotte. \. 
C.. Which elosed down indefini: \ 
last fall. 


W. D. Ingle, New Southern Rep © 
sentative for L. Sonneborn Son- 
Ine. 


W. D. Ingle has been appoi) 
Southern representative for L. 
neborn Sons, Inc., of New York. \_ 
Ingle will have headquarters — 
Charlotte, N. and cover pra 
eally all of the Southern Sta’ - 
The company manufactures a la’ 
line of oils, softeners, special) 
wall coatings, etc., and their prc 
uets are well known in this te)’ 
tory. 

Mr. Ingle is prominent. and w' 
known in cotton mill cireles, 
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»nnected with a number of mills 
») the past, most recently as super- 
ytendent of the Irene Mills and Pal- 
jetto Damask Mills, at Gaffney, 8. 

Mr. Ingle has already taken up 
jis duties after-a short stay in New 
cork, where he familiarized himself 
vith all the products of the com- 
any. 


Killed by Live Wire. 

B. L, Galloway was instantly killed 
piday afternoon in the dye room 
f the Carhartt Cotton Mill, Rock 
till, S. 6, by coming in contact with 
live eleetrie wire, it is presumed. 
‘here was no eye-witness to. the 
pagedy. A small burn on a finger 
ind a bruise on the face were the 
only indieations of any injury. He 
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was 31 years old, a world war vet- 
eran and a member of the Frank 
Roach Guards. He was unmarried 
and lived on Ebenezer avenue with 
his mother, Mrs. J. W. Galloway. 


H. H. Hersey in South. 


H. H. Hersey, representing A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., is making a trip through 
the South ealling upon the roll cov- 
erers and mills doing their own roll 
covering. Mr. Hersey has an excel- 
lent line of fine leather for covering 
rolls and reports business very good 
and that he has taken a number of 
orders. 


Flattery is a fault that is easily 
cured by marriage. 


Most of the men mentioned in the 
jems below are now superintend- 
ents or managers and the mills re- 
ported as organized are now pros- 
perous organizations. Other items 
are given that we might be remind- 


ed of the rapid growth of the tex-— 


‘ile industry in the South and real- 
ve the advantages for a continuous 
oniargement of the manufacture of 
cotton in the section where it is 
vrown. The items which follow 
were taken from the Southern Tex- 
‘ile Bulletin dated June 4, 1911. 


Personals Ten Years Ago. 


EK. M. Holliday now has entire 
charge of the eloth room at the Dan 
River Mills, Damville, Va. 

— Ten Years Ago— 

J. B. Meacham has accepted the 
osition of overseer of spinning at 
‘he Elmira Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

— Ten Years Ago— 

1). B. Summerlin of Raleigh, N. U., 
5 now fixing looms at the High- 
‘and Park Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

; — Ten Years Ago— 

kK. B. Brown, overseer of carding 
ind spinning at the Ivey Mills, Hick- 
ory, N. Go paid us a vist last Satur- 
day. 

J. T. MeGregor, superintendent of 
‘lorenee Mills, Forest City, N.. C., 
~pent last Sunday with his mother 
i! his former home near Wadesboro, 

— Ten Years Ago— 

5. A. Lovelace of Danville, Va., is 
‘OW second hand in weave room No. 
- Roanoke Cotton Mills, Roanoke 
Hapids, N. 6. 

— Ten Years Ago-— 

Kk. C. Collings has resigned as over- 
er of spinning at Liberty, 8. C., to 
‘CC@pl a similar position at Fountain 
Inn, 

= Ten Years Ago — 

kK. R. Cash, superintendent of the 
Hamrick and Limestone Mills, Gaff- 
ney, 5. GC, has purchased a hand- 
Maxwell automobile. 

Ten Years Ago— 

B. Collins has resigned his po- 


oe as second hand in the dye 
‘Ouse at Loeke Mills, Goncord, N. €. 


4nd returned to his home at Fay- 
elteville. 


Ten Years Ago 


— Ten Years Ago— 
L. O. Bunton has resigned as over- 


seer of cloth room at the Monroe 


‘N. Gotton Mills and has aceepted 
a similar position at the Avon Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C, 


News Items Ten Years Ago. 
Waco, Texas—lIt is reported that 
the organization of the $200,000 com- 
pany recently mentioned as propos- 
ing to build the Waco Cotton Mills 
will be successful. 


—Ten Years Ago— 

Linsdale, Ga.—Two hundred Dra- 
per looms are now being installed 
by the Mass. Mills in Georgia. They 
are larger than any now in the mill 
and wil make cloth 46 inches wide, 
thus enabling the mill to take or- 
ders for another line of goods, for 
which there is a steady increasing 
demand, 


en Yrars 


Suffolk, -The € "Mills. a new 


knit goods concern in this city, last 
week organized with a capital of 
$50,000. 


New Monaghan Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
— Ten Years Ago— 


F. MeL. Burnett, secretary of the 
Mills Mill Y. M. C. A. has been elect- 
ed assistant secretary of the Mona- 
ghan Association and will take up 
his new duties on the first of June. 


To Cheek Child Labor. 


— Ten Years Ago— 

Washington, D. C—To prevent 
any carriers from transporting out- 
side of any State the products of 
any factory, mine or mill in which 
children under 14 years old are em- 
ployed is the purpose of a bill in- 
troduced by Represtnitative Culp of 
Indiana. 


Editorial Ten Years Ago. 
Passed the 2,000 Mark. 

This week we are finishing the 
first three months of our publica- 
tion and with it we are passing the 
2,000 circulation mark. 

In securing advertisements before 
beginning publication we guaranteed 
fo our advertisers an average circu- 
lation of 2,000 for the first vear and 
at the end of our first quarter we 
have reached that figure. 


| American Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 


General Offices: CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
SHIPPERS OF 


NEW RIVER and POCAHONTAS 
MINE RUN and PREPARED SIZES 


ALSO HIGH VOLATILE COALS 
FROM 


Kanawha and Guyan Districts 


Black Star, Comet, Molus and Bear 


Branch mines in Harlan county, Ky. 


L. E. SOMERVILLE, Vice Pres. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Carolina Sizing & Chemical Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers of O. K. PRODUCTS 


O. K. TALLOW O. K. SIZING 
SOLUBLE OILS TALC 


Wooden Packing Cases 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 | HICKORY, N. C. 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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DAVID CLARK 
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One year, payable in advance.......,..... 
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Single Coples 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 


are requested. 


Contributed articles do no necessarily reflect the opinion of the 


publishers. Items pertaining to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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THURSDAY, 


JUNE 2, 1921 


The Charlotte Strike. 


Thos. F. MeMahon, who is the di- 
rect cause of the present strike in 
the -Charlotte-Concord section, is 
known in the higher-up union cir- 
cles as a man of very. little brains 
or executive ability and he has cer- 
tainly proved his rating by calling 
this strike. | 

The man who would call a strike 
at a time when the mills would pre- 
fer to remain idle is on a par men- 
tally with the man who would es- 
tablish an ice cream faetory in 
Alaska or try to sell furs in Panama. 

Thos. F. McMahon, now known as 
McMahon, came South about 
two months ago and quickly sensed 
the fact that the supposed union 
operatives were not paying dues and 
there being no object in having a 
union if there were no dues to col- 
lect, he set forth to “stir ‘em up.” 

He ran here and there over North 
Carolina promising strikes and he 
filled the newspapers with stories 
of the great things that he proposed 


to do. 


Under the intimation that they 
would receive weekly payments 
without having to work, many oper- 
atives began to pay up their dues, 


but las weeks went by without a 


strike being called the operatives 
became restive and began to make 
it hot for all of the “foreign” or- 
ganizers. 

McMahon allempted to stem the 
tide by calling a strike without set- 
ting a date but he had started a 
storm that he could not stop and 
under pressure from those to whom 
he made promises, he was finally 


forced to yield and permit the oper- 
atives af most of the mills in Char- 
lotte, Coneord and Kannapolis to 
enter upon the strike that he had 
promised them. 

In order, however, to keep from 
paying the ‘strikers the customary 
weekly strike benefits while idle, he 
announced that all strike benefits 
had been waived some weeks ago by 
the local union representative. 

When a man joins a union and 
begins to pay dues it is his under- 
standing that such dues shall ac- 
cumulate and that should he strike 
at any time he shall be entitled to 
receive from the fund $6.00 per week 
with which to buy food for himself 
and his family. There would be no 
object in paying dues if they were 
not to be used as a reserve fund for 
such occasion. 

The union operatives in this sec- 
tion have during the past year paid 
dues amounting to a very large sum, 
which is estimated at from $30,000 
fo $50,000, but now that they are 
upon a strike they are met with the 
statement that they have waived 
their rights to receive weekly strike 
benefits from their own money. 

It does not seem to be a very 
square proposition and when the 
wives and children become hungry 
there may come a demand for an 
accounting. | 

The mill employees have not sav- 
ed anything during the past few 
weeks and merchants with whom 
they trade are nol in position te-ex- 
lend credit. 

It is estimated that there are 9,- 
000 striking operatives and that with 


their wives and children there are 
more than 30,000 people who must 
be fed during the strike and some- 
body must pay for sufficient food. 

The mills have been operating at 
a loss, in many cases, in order to 
give their operatives enough wages 
upon which to live but this strike 
has relieved the mills of all respon- 
sibility and even if the strike is set- 
tled some of them will not start 
again until the new crop of. cotton 
comes in the Fall. 

In spite of the misrepresentations 
of McMahon and his assistants, it is 
a fact that wages in the cotton mills 


of the South are today approximate- 


ly the same as those of New Eng- 
land. Southern wages were adyane- 
ed to a greater extent during the 
boom and have therefore been re- 
duced more but are still far above 
the pre-war basis. 

The Southern cotton mil) opera- 
Lives pay very small rents and the 
cost of living is much lower than in 
New England. | 

Where was Thos. F. McMahon at 
this time last year?- 

On May 27, 1920, he caused the 
knitting mill operatives around Co- 
hoes, N. Y., to strike for’ a closed 
shop. 

Under his management the strike 
was a complete failure and in Au- 
gust after losing three months’ good 
wages and not having gained a sin- 
gle point, returned to their work and 
McMahon is not very popular with 
them at the present time. 

In the opinion of most people in- 
cluding the mill operatives, McMa- 
hon has made another of his re- 
puted “bonehead” plays in calling a 
strike at this time and it is going to 
result in a hard blow to unionism 
in the South. 

McMahon did not intend to eall 
this strike but his mania for talk- 
ing and seeing his interviews in the 
papers led him to make statements 
and promises thal got him into a 
hole which a man of more brains 
could have avoided. | 

Under his intelligent (?) guidance 
about 30,000 people who must eat 
are. without employment and with- 
out funds and McMahon says that 
they shall not be allowed to draw 
upon the money which they con- 
tributed as dues. 

While there is no responsibility 
resting upon the mills, we believe 
that they should continue to allow 
the operatives Lo use the mill houses 
and should take steps.to. see that 
there is no actual suffering among 
the women and children. 

Many of the operatives did not 
want to strike but had to do so 
rather than stand abuse and rough 
treatment from union leaders. 
McMahon has lived up to 
his reputation for lack of brains. 


Thos. 


the banquet on Friday 


Thursday, June 2, 1924. 
The Philadelphia Meeting. 


While the Philadelphia meeting 
the American Cotton Manufacturer. 
Association, held last Friday an, 
Saturday, was as a whole a succes. 
we believe that certain chang: 
should be made in the program. 

The feature of all such meeting 
should be the address of the pres 
dent, who has conducted the affaj, 
during the past year, and his a 
dress should be given at the fir- 
session which is always the sessi. 
with the largest attendance, Pres 
dent Johnson delivered his addres 
on Saturday morning before a ve) 
small audience and a great deal . 
its foree was lost. 

We believe that a portion of 0) 
section should be set aside for 
discussion of matters of interest |. 
the members. There eould be 
discussion of the best specificati: 
lo be used in buying cotton and {)). 
abuses that creep into. the 
trade. 


The meetings of the Southern Te .. 
tile Association are made interest). 
by practical discussions and we }) 
heve that discussion of the pro! 
lems that confront the presiden' - 
and treasurers would greatly 
crease the interest in the Americ: 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associati:: 
meetings. | 

It is our idea that the stronge~ 
and most interesting address of {!:: 
entire session should be placed i- 
the first business on. the secon 
morning and thereby a good atten - 
ance assured for the business s:-- 
sion which follows. 

know that those who attend 
night ws 
unanimously agree with us thal | 
“dry” speech, no matter how al 
shall be delivered at a banquet. 

If the humorous address of Se! - 
tor Heflin had been delivered a | 
followed by a cabaret or some fv: 
of entertainment the entire = affi 
would have been more interesti 

Cotton manufacturers, like eve > 
one else, have a full share of seri - 
things at home and when they 
away to a meeting they have a 
sire for a little fun and enterta: 
ment to be mixed with the seriv 
things. 

We are making these suggestiv' 
to the members of the Americ: 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associati 
because we believe that they w: 
add interest to the meetings a! 
assist in the growth of the Associ: 
tion, 

The American Cotton Manufactu' 
ers’ Association is primarily a bus' 
ness association and as such has a! 
exceedingly efficient organization. 

The addresses delivered at Frida) 
morning and afternoon sessions ali 
al the banquet were by strong me! 
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were experts in their lines and 
, subject was of interest to cot- 
manufacturers. 

he banquet on Friday night was 
served and the luncheon given 
he members on Saturday by 
adelphia Yarn Merchants’ Asso- 
on was greatly enjoyed. 

je Saturday morning session was 
oted entirely to business and was 
ved with a very able address by 
-ident Allen F. Johnson. 

ne reports of the various stand- 
committees showed real interest 
work and special attention was 
on to the report-ef Stuart W. 
ner, ehairman of the Legislative 
vmittee, in which he discussed 
, frankness and openness the 
‘orences that had arisen between 
thern and New England cotton 
nufactarers over the items in the 


Tarif, 


lhe election 
follows: 
vresident, L. D. Tyson, Knoxville, 

Vice President, C. 
Holly, 
secretary and Treasurer, W. D. 


of officers resulted 


Hutchison, 


\jams, Charlotte, N. C. 


ihairman of Board, W. E. Beattie, 


creenville, &, 


\ew Members of Board: 

‘loward Baltzer, Baltimore, Md. 

‘|. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va. 
J.-H, Separk, Gastonia, N. GC. 

i. C, Freeman, West Point, Ga. 

lL. Gilleland, Chester, Pa. 
Victor M. Montgomery, Spartan- 


roy 


Wage Reduction. 


ihe agreement entered into twelve 
iihs ago in regard to wages in 
cotton industry has now run its 
ise. Notiees relative to a reduc- 
‘: Of 95 per cent on piece price 
- have already been issued. 
‘here has been a considerable 
ount of unofficial talk, but up to 
present no. serious attempt to 
‘ss the question. If is one that 
can diseuss broadly in relation 
‘onditions of the moment and 
responding reductions in other 
‘les. As we have stated previous- 
‘hroughout the United States re- 
‘ions in wages have been made. 
Of these—particularly those in 
colton industry—date back to 
‘omber last. As a matter of fact, 
wages in the United States in- 
today correspond very close- 
ith those in Lancashire. In other 
‘istries there have been some no- 
' reductions in wages, and we 
‘0U possibly see how the high 
-°S are to be maintained and or- 
secured continually, 
believed that a further 
‘1 18 pending, then employers 
' not probably be so keen to ef- 
reduetions, but, generally 
“aking, thé feeling prevalent ‘is 
We have to reduce costs in or- 
meet foreign competition. 
‘’l in New York the writer was 
‘ormed that in many lines. the 
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American price was less than that 
quoted for Lancashire-made goods. 

Reduction in the cost of living has 
been noted, and the proposed reduc- 
tion will undoubtedly be based on 
the fall. That a wage reduction is 
overdue in view of the industrial 
depression, we think, even the oper- 
atives will concede. With necessa- 
ries coming down in price it is far 
better for the operative to accept a 
reduction in the sure hope that nor- 
mal working time will result than 
for him to hold out for the present 
rate and only work two or three 
days a week.—-Textile Recorder of 
England. 


Prestige. 

Numerous enquiries were directed 
to the writer during his recent visit 
to America in regard to. the effi- 
cieney of the English operative, and 
the feeling was almost general that 
there had been a very distinct fall- 
ing off since the war. As regards 
volume of production the writer 
agreed, but not in regard to quality 
of production. War strain is al- 
leged to be the cause of the deternor- 
alion, and we are so surely losing 
our prestige that it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter for the Amer- 
icans and others to compete with us 
in the world’s markets. 

Automatic machinery, it is stated, 
produces mechanical correctness in 
the goods produced. We are losing 
our hereditary efficiency, on which 
we have relied in the past: A big- 
ger piece of “bunkum” we have not 
heard for a considerable time. The 
finest quality goods today are man- 
ufactured on hand-looms, and the 
price per yard received. for some of 
them would even paralyze Ameri- 
cans, used as they are to high val- 


ues. Knowing how, means a good 
deal in the manufacture of textile 


goods, and in Lancashire we know 
the whole story from A to Z. 

The efficient .manufacturé of 
goods of character and quality does 
not he in the mere mechanical pro- 
duction secured from automatic 
looms or the like. Helpful as such 
devices are in a country where it is 
necessary to publish mill notices in 
several different languages, where 
the labor is various and often un- 
stable, they do not solve the whole 
problem, 

Back of our quality is a knowledge 
of textile production which is wide 
and varied, and yet at the same time 
extremely intimate.. From the me- 
ticulous care in the selection of the 
right cotton, through all the proc- 
esses up to the inal making-up for 
export—-an art, by the way, the 
Americans have not learned yet-—a 
wealth of knowledge is apparent 
which is the accumulation of many 
years and several generations in the 
business. 

One other feature of Lancashrie 
manufacture which is an advantage, 
alLhough al first sight il may appear 
otherwise, our processes are indi- 
vidual, The spinner is a spinner, 
and that only, the manufacturer 
concerns himself with the produc- 
Lion of the woven fabric, the bleach- 
er does not interfere with the calico 
printer, and so throughout the trade 
we have specialists each devoted to 
the fulfilment of a particular pur- 
pose in the production of the fin- 


ished article. Further, and this is 
important, competition is such that 
the manufacturer can buy his yarn 
where he likes, and to the best ad- 
vantage as regards quality and price. 
The fabric is placed with the best 
finisher or the best printer, and 
each and every concern must main- 
tain the highest efficiency to get 
business, 

England has been war weary; she 
has further had internal troubles, 
which have not been absent even in 


America. But Lancashire is getting 
back into her stride. There is no 


greater fallacy in the world than the 
belief that we have lost our effi- 
cieney in respect of quality produc- 
lion. During the boom period every 
mill in the world turned out as 
much as if could, and amongst it 
there was undoubtedly some “punk” 
material. We are, howeyer—il is to 
be hoped—going to get back to nor- 
mal trading, and Lancashire manu- 
factures will, we firmly believe, be 
of the same regular high quality 
that they have been in the past. 

It is not perhaps relevant to. write 
on distribution, but even supposing 
that American goods could compete 
in respect to quality .with our fine 
high-class manufactures how are 
they going to export and distribute 
{hem? -The Americans are babes in 
the export business. | 

They do not understand how to 
deliver goods, and a big © Mexican 
importer told the writer recently 
that when in New York he attended 
al, the warehouse of an export firm 
and superintended 
his own goods. 


No, we are not at all alarmed 


the packing of 
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about our prestige as manufactur- 
ers of high-class goods. We believe 
that it is a transition period, and 
our competitors may, if they like, 


hug the vain illusion that we are 
a back number. 
The repeated enquiries received 


by the writer from American mer- 
chants to recommend English man- 
ufacturers who would supply them 
does not support the contention that 
we are losing our place in the Amer- 
ican -market. Perhaps this is an at- 
tempted set-off in respect of the 
hard words said about American 
cancellations. Who knows?——Edito- 
rial Textile Recorder of England. 


— 


Resisting Reductions. 
The public in general, and also 
the labor. unions, seem to. have 
shown a preference for the main- 
tenance of high wage rates and un- 
employment, rather than a reduc- 
lion in wages to a level where more 
workers might have steady employ- 
ment. The greater the resistance 
that is now being shown. toward the 
reduction of expenses—the chief of 
which is wages—the longer business 
will be in getting back to a state of 
equilibrium where there is neither 
unemployment nor a shortage of la- 
bor. In the long run. both of these 
ills are self-corrective. In the shor! 
run and for the time being the most 
that resistance can accomplish is 
to postpone the completion of the 
readjustment process which the fall 
in prices has made inevitable and 
to benefit one worker at the expense 
of another.—George E. Putnam in 
The Annalist. 


Ask For Evidence! 


Corporation 
Ten Hundred TwoEddy St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Member Rice 
Leaders of the 
World Association 


You Can Have a Finger 
in Every Pie 
—as soon as you install the Select-O-Phone 
inter-unit telephone and man-finder. 


No business goes on quite as effectively as 
when the “big boss” and the little bosses, 
too, are apt to look in” unexpectedly. 


Select-O- Phones save 
steps, time and money. 


Select-O-Phone 
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Petersburg, Va.--The Petersburg 
Silk Hosiery Company has moved 
their machinery from Petersburg, 
Va., to Bangor, Pa. 

South Boston, Va.—The Halifax 
Cotton Mills, manufacturers of cot- 
ton damask, have increased their 
eapacity to 300 looms and are also 
manufacturing napkins. 


Roanoke, Va.—The Roanoke Twine 
Mills have. been sold to the Morice 
Twine Mill of New York City.  Pol- 
ishing machinery. and additional 
tube twisters will be installed. 

Bessemer City, N. C.—The Osage 
Manufacturing Company plant here 
has been sold to Hope Brison and 
Charles Cobel of Gastonia, it is re- 
ported. The mill is listed as having 
an equipment of 400 broad looms and 
(6.272 ring spindles, manufacturing 
fine Sheetings. 


Birmingham, Ala.—A branch plant 
fo manufacture -hosiery for women 
and children will be established in 
Rirmingham, Ala., by the. Perkins 
Hosiery Mills of Columbus, Ga. The 
company has leased a building and 
will install. sixteen, knitting ma- 
chines, this equipment already hav- 
ing been received. Fifty operatives 
will be employed. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Star Knit- 
ting Mills, Ine., have been reorgan- 
ized, the plant having been taken 
over by business men of this eity, 
who will continue its operation. The 
new company has a capital stock of 
$25,000, and the following are its of- 


ficers: J. Alma Goodman, presiden'!; 


William D. Roberts, vice-president; 
F. T. Dooley, treasurer, and Sam A. 
Walker, secretary. 

Rockdale, Texas—C. F. Drake, sec- 
retary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merece, has opened negotiations with 
cotton mill men from Dallas, Texas, 
looking to the establishment of a 
cotton mill of 5,000 spindles on Rock- 
dale. The proposition has been fa- 
vorably received by the Chamber of 
Commerce and preliminary steps 
looking to the organization of a com- 


pany to be financed largely by local 


men are under way. 
Court Order Closes Beaver Cotton 
Mills. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Pending a hearing to 
determine the status of the Beaver 
Cotton Mills. of Thomason, to be 
held June 41, United States Judge 
Samuel H. Sibley Friday issued an 
order that the mills be closed until 
the case is seitled.. The proceedings 
were brought to determine whether 
or not the Beaver Mill is a part of 
the Couch Cotton Mills, Ine. now in 
receivership. 

John T. Hardesty is receiver of 
the Beaver Mills and he contends 
his mill is not a part of the Couch 
system. John K. Ottley, receiver of 
the Couch Mills, contends the com- 
pany is a part of that system, 


MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


-MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Third Floor Kinney Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OF STEEL FOR 
all PURPOSES 


BOILERS TANK 


Tower - Tanks 


Special PlateWork 


LOOKOUT 
BOILER & MFG. 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOGA. TENN. 


G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co., Agent, Creenville, S. C. 


You know that drive in your plant which just eats 
up belts—it’s a holy terror to keep equipped— 

—that’s where you need a CHARLOTTE Leather 

Belt. We can install a Charlotte Belt on your pulleys 


that will make you forget you ever had trouble in that 
quarter. us. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, IN. C. 


Thursday, June 2, 199; 
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Chester, S. C.—The Eureka 
Mills, which had part of their a 
chinery on a hospital gauze, }, ,,, 
stopped making that fabric ,, 
changed over to sheeting, for. w) |) 
they are finding, it is said, a», 
sale. | 


Lincolnton, N. €.—The reeen: ... 
port that the Roseland Cotton \. |. 
were operating on twine is cor: 
ed in the following notice fron, ,) 
official of the mill: “The Rose), 
Cotton Mills are now ready to .»- 
gin operation on hosiery yarn ») 
cones, or warp yarn on tubes. 
mill is not in operation as yet |: 
is ready and will be running in (|p 
next few days, with W. P. Hirt. 
local manager, and K. 8. Tanner 


Spindale, N. C., general manage: } 


L. Goode, Charlotte, N. €., prop: 
tor.” 


Cotton Mills Resume Work as “Qe 
Shop.” 


Knoxville, Tenn—The 
Cotton Mills resumed operations 
Monday morning at 6:30 o'clock, 
ing employment to union and jon- 
union men and women alike why 
may apply for work on the “open 
shop” plan of the company. 


‘mills will operate fifty-five hours 


per week and resume after susp.i- 
sion that has existed since Apri! ||, 
when 1,500 employees. struck 
cause of reduction in wages. \1- 
nouncement of the above policy [v: 
Brookside Mills and the fact (/ia! 
operations would be resumed \:- 
made by President Maynard. 


Plant of Bahan Textile Machirner) 
Co. at Union Destroyed by Fir. 


Union, C——The Bahan 
Machinery Company’s plant, on 
the most complete textile mac 


ery plants in this seetion of (he 


Stale, was completely destroye: 


fire Friday morning at 9:45 0’c. 
This plant was originally ow! 
by the Union Iron Foundry but \:- 


later acquired by the Bahan Te’ 


Machinery Gompany, of which ‘\\. 
H. Bahan is president and [{: ::- 
urer, 

This company was organized °\- 
eral years ago and has 
a most excellent textile busines _ 

Mr. Bahan and his brother,  ' 
Bahan, left on Saturday for a ©! 
South in the interest of their p :' 
and were not here at the time o 
fire. As to the exact amount 0 ''- 
surance carried on the plant it « | 
not be ascertained though re! °° 
information is that the plant is | 
tially covered by insurance. 

The fire, it is said; originate | 
the wooden part of the building |" 
rapidly spread to the brick s! '~ 
ture, the only things being s: 
were a typewriter and adding * 
chine, 

The plant had an exception 
fine lot of machinery and m:'' 
thousand dollars worth of tools, 
ing modernly equipped for the bi 
hess from every standpoint. 
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the Union Fire Company respond- 
quickly to the fire alarm but the 
» had gotten such headway it was 
_possible to save the buildings, The 
e company from the Excelsior 
\itting Mills responded to the call 
through the efforts of the two 
» eompanies the fire did not 
read, though it looked for a while 
_ though the meat market of Gall- 
an & Ammons, which was jus! 
-poss the Union & Glenn Springs 
ack at the overhead bridge, would 
orn: but fortunately the wind was 
owing in the opposite direction 
om the building and the flames 
ore confined to the burned build- 


salisbury Mill Men Buy Jackson 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


The Jaekson Mills, of Monroe, N. 
. have been sold to a syndicate of 
~alishury mill men, headed by J. D. 
vorwood and J. 8. Lawson. Mr. Nor- 
vood is president of the Clyde Mills, 
\ewton, and the Mecklenburg Mills, 
‘harlotte. J. Lawson, formerly of 
‘he Newton Mills, at Newton, is now 
. charge of the Jackson Mills. It 
. understood that the name of the 
vill will be changed, but the new 
same and the purchase price and 
other details have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

The Jackson Mills were capital- 
zed at $200,000 and have an equip- 
of 10,748 spindles and 109 

oms, making blankets and sheet- 
igs. This plant and the Manetta 
\lills, Lando, S. were established 
uy the late B. D. Heath, of Charlotte, 
und upon his death passed into the 
iands of his son, H. B. Heath, who 
ias been president of both mills. 


Shooting in Mill Causes a Panic. 


Anderson, €@—There was a 
vanic in the Brogon Mill Thursday 
iorning when €. E. MeLain opened 
‘re on Paul KB. Dunean in the weave 
oom. It seemed that the two men 
ad some slight difficulty, and Dun- 
it was not expecting any further 
‘ouble, until MeLain came upon 


SHINGLES 
~2\years the BEST 
Now BETTER than 
ever BECAUSE 
““ They are now made of 


Keystone Copper Steel 

Write now for No. 40 end Price List and 

fad out about this long life Metal before buyi 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDR 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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PULLEYS 


Buying a pulley is an emergency purchase. 


We carry the most complete stock of steel split 
pulleys— 


(AMERICAN, of course) 


in this section and can give a service that will 
save you time. | 
| SHAFTINGS, all sizes. | 
- COMPRESSION COUPLINGS. 


ODELL Mill Supply Co., Greensboro,N.C. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. : 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, S C D Peraserey, Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


GUDE & CO. 


All classes of building construction promptly and efficiently 
executed at reasonable prices. 


CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


PATTERN 


STEEL CLAD HARD FIBRE TRUCKS 


with contiuuous angle and bottom corner construction, 
and one-piece steel bottom band. 


TRIAL MEANS SATISFACTION 


NO Plain 
WASTE H A RD 
Seamless Fibre 

Cans Cars 

Comber 
Oval Boxes 
Cans Doffing 
Gill Cans Boxes 
Bobbin 
Barrels Boxes 
Taper 
Baskets 


More Particulars Upon Application 
Standard Fibre Co. Somerville, Mass. 


25 Miller Street 


him with a pistol, Duncan ran, and 
in his excitement ran against a ma- 
chine which stabbed him under the 
left breast. This wound is now con- 
sidered serious. McLain was firing 
upon him, and one shot went 
through the wrist. 

When Duncan was brought to a 
physician, there was another bullet 
found near the man’s waist line on 
the right side which had burnt the 
skin, going through the clothes, but 
which did not penetrate. -Dunean 
said that he had taken another bul- 
let from his waist which was almost! 
red hot. It is thought probable the 
bullets hit machinery and bounced 
back into the clothing of Duncan as 
he ran, not hittmge him with suffi- 
cient force to go through his clothes 
and penetrate his skin. 


Pride thrust Nebuchadnezzar out of 
men’s society, Saul out of his king- 
dom, Adam out of paradise, Haman 
out of court, and Lucifer out of 
heaven.—T. Adam. 


_ Picker Sticks 

Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 

Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 


DAVID BROWN CO. 


WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Bobbins, Spools,’ Shuttles 


Fer Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 


We make « specialty of 
“and Threading ano Woolen 
Shuttles. Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Brass er Tin 
Re.inforcements. 


Write fer quotations 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


plicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
ifferent requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, ali such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are alli STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


— be one that for sim 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Shambow Porcelain Eye 
Threading Shuttle. 


Hand 


Shambow Shuttle Company is sell- 
ing @ porcelain eve hand threading 
shuttle which is made in different 
sizes to accommodate different sizes 
of cotton, woolen, worsted and silk 
yarns. ‘The eve is also sold in auto- 
matic loom shuttles. The advan- 
tages of this new patented eye are 
that 

i. The porcelain does not become 
cut like metal or enamel, thus pro- 
duction and quality is improved. 

2. It is impossible for the varn to 
fall into any place other than the 
slots in the eve where it should go. 


Other eyes on the market of this 
type have the objection that the 
yarn catches around the eye. 


3. The eve is the strongest and the 


least Hable to break of any porce- 
lain hand threading. or automatic 


threading eve on the market. 

t. It can be instantly taken out 
if need be. The only tool neces- 
sary is a screw driver: It is a very 
simple design and extremely neat. 

The porcelain eye can be pul into 
any kind of shuttle, 

The manufacturer would be 
pleased to send samples to anyone 
interested in improving weaving 
conditions. 


Curtis Steam Turbines, 100 KW. to 
3,000 KW. Capacity. 


Curtis steam. turbines of 100 kw. 
{o 3,500 kw. capacity have been de- 
veloped for driving 60-cycle gener- 
alors at 3,600 revolutions per min- 
ute, according to Bulletin No. 42204- 
B, issued by the General Electric 
Company. This publication, entitled 
“Curtis Steam Turbines, 100 kw. to 
3.500 kw. capacity,” supersedes Bul- 
letin No. 42201-A, 

These units are consideréd well 
adapted for industrial and lhghting 
plants requiring economical and re- 
liable generation of electric power. 
As no internal lubrication is neces- 
sary, and as the oil is cireulated 
through the bearings in a closed 
system, the cost of oil is very small. 
The cost of attendance is also small, 
and, on account of the simple and 
strong construction, the cost of re- 
pairs is. very low. 

Under maximum working condi- 
tions, steam may be extracted from 
a Curtis turbine for heating and 
manufacturing purposes. The steam 
which passes through all stages of 
the turbine to the condenser is used 
al the same high efficiency as in a 
turbine from which no steam is ex- 
tracted. 

This bulleitn is generously illus- 
trated by photographs of typical in- 
stallations which have given excel- 
lent performance, showing them to 
be representative of the best tur- 
bine practice. An outlne of. the 
turbine principle as well as a de- 
lailed description of the construc- 
tion features will be found in this 
instruetive publication. 


Shambow Company to Run Green- 
ville Plant. 


Greenville, S. C.——-An arrangement 
whereby. the Shambow Spool Com- 
pany, of Woonsocket, R. L., will oper- 
alte the plant of the Greenville Spool 
and Manufacturing Company here 
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was announced by officials of the 
local organization. The Shambow 
has purchased a control only in the 
business of the local organization 
and the ownership of the plant will 
remain unchanged, it is announced, 


“National” Superchrome Yellow GN. 
“National” Superchrome Yellow 
(xN is ithe most recent. addition: to 
the chrome colors of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co, Inc. 

“National’ Superchrome Yellow 
GN possesses very good fastness to 
light, fulling and potting, and ean 
be dyed upan a chrome bottom, 
after-treated, or by ‘the metachrome 
process, 

The very excellent solubility: and 
level dyeing. property of this type 
render it especially valuable for 
machine dyeing and also for the pro- 
duction of mode and compound 
shades, for the dyeing of woolen 
and worsted goods im all stages of 
manufacture. 

In addition to these properties, 
“National” Superchrome Yellow GN 
is exeellently suited for the dyeing 
of piece goods containing silk — or 
cotton effeets which are not stained. 

This product is also well adapted 
for the printing of calico and for 
vigoureux printing. 


British Spinner Buys Canadian 
Machinery. 
Montreal—William Seott, Sr., head 
of Hanson, Scott & Co., Stoeck- 
port near Manchester, England, 
spinners and manufacturers. of 
yarns, twines and cordage, have 
bought the’ manufacturing property 
of William Brodie, Ltd. in liquida- 

tion, for $741,000. 


The auctioneer said afterwards 
that the price was very low, as he 
had offered, and been refused, $110,- 
000 for the property a year ago. 

Mr. Seott, who has been visiting 
this country on a health trip, stated 
he has no definite plans yet, but will 
probably dismantle the machinery 
and install it in his British factories. 
He had considered manufacturing 
here, but could not see any possi- 
bility of making a financial success, 
when if was necessary to pay women 
workers here $25 a week on work 
that in England was done for $15. 


Some State. 


The North Carolina manufactur- 


ers attending the convention of 
American Cotton Manufacturers at 


Philadelphia are great “home” 
boosters. They make some striking 
claims with reference to the indus- 
[rv in that State. They boast of the 
largest towel mills in the world, the 
higgest denim mills in the country, 
the foremast damask mills in Amer- 
ica, the greatest underwear factory 
in the United States and the largest 
hosiery mills in the world. 

In addition, they say that Gaston 
county, the center of the fine comb- 
ed yarn industry, has more mills lo- 
‘ated within its boundaries than any 
other county in the entire South. 


‘They claim. that in individual units 


North Carolina, with 513 mitis, leads 
any other State in the Union. Again. 


that North Carolina heads the list 
of Southern States in the number 


and value of its knitting mills, Fur- 


ther, that the old “North State” has 
more plants that dye and finish their 
own products than any other South- 
ern State. 
some 
merce. 


State!—Journal of Com- 


German Purchases of American 
Cotton. 


More cotton was exported to Ger- 
many than to any other country 
during March. Census Bureau re- 
ports recently issued show 105,788 
bales were sent from the United 
States to Germany during the 
month, while the United Kingdom, 
the. United States’ best customer for 
raw cotton, took only 64,490. bales. 
Japan's imports totaled 87,030 bales, 
the second largest amount taken by 
any country during the month. Cot- 
ton exnorted to Germany during the 
nine months ending March | 31 
amounted to 830,190 bales, valued at 
about $85,000,000. Prior to the war 
Germany took an average of 2,250,- 
O00 bales of American cotton an- 
nually. 


Sea ietand Cotton Production Cut, 


The ravages of the boll weevil 
have been so severe that sea island 
cotton may be wiped out within the 
next few years. Its annual produc- 
tion has been reduced from 92,000 
bales to less than 7,000 in two years. 
The Meade cotton, a variety devel- 
oped during 1912 and subsequent 
years, has now been established on 
a commercial basis and its future 
production is believed to be assured. 


The Meade variety matures two or. 


three weeks earlier, gives a greater 
production of both lint and seed, 
and is more easily picked than sea 
island.—lIllustrated World. 


Irish Linen Mills May Continue on 
Half-Time Three Years. 


Washington—There will not -be 
sufficient flax supplies on hand in 
the world to keep the Irish spin- 
ning mills running more than three 
days a week during the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923, according to informa- 
tion received through consular and 
other sources by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Department of Agriculture. 

Already present indications point 
to a serious flax shortage; and as a 
resull the Irish linen industry is in 
the midst of a depressed period, the 
bureau is informed. The following 
report on the Irish flax situation has 
been prepared by the bureau of 
markets: 

Present indications seem to point 
to a serious flax shortage in Ireland 
during the next three or four years, 
and as a result the Irish linen in- 
dustry is passing through a period 
of great depression. It has been @és- 
timated that there will not be a suf- 
ficient supply of flax on hand in the 
world to keep the Irish spinning 
mills running more than three days 
per week for the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923, according to the American 
consul at Belfast. The tremendous 
fall in flax and tow values will un- 
doubtedly decrease the acreage put 
under flax cultivation in 1921 in all 
flax prolucing countries. 

**Many factories in Ireland have al- 
ready ciosed down, while the _ re- 
mainder are in operation only from 
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two to three days a week. The 0, . 
look for the future does not see | 
hopeful. While the present con. 
tion is due to the imability to fi, 
purchasers at prices that yield 
profit, the conditions that will ex | 
in the future will be due to an i, 
pending world-wide flax shortag: 


Many Go to Second World Cott. 
Conference. 


Many delegates to the Seco 
World Cotton Conference, to be h: 
in Liverpool and Manchester, EE). 
land, June 13 to 22, sailed from N. . 
York Wednesday on the Ad, - 
atic. Among the delegates are ma: 
leaders in the textile industry. i - 
cent reports from Manchester «4 
that great plans for entertainm: 
have been made. Influential de .- 
gations will be present from Ind. 
Kgypt and all countries of Euro). 
The Gaekwar of Baroda has detai|.. 
an important official to attend. F..- 
eign delegations are assured a gre. 
welcome. Remembering the 
tion accorded them at the fi: 
world cotton conference in New ():- 
leans during October, 1919, the Br. 
ish cotton men, as indicated abo... 
are planning to reciprocate in g0.\: 
measure. Both Liverpool and Muii- 
chester have arranged an elabor:': 
program of entertainment which :- 
cludes banquets, garden parties, go | 
tours and the like. No effort is |:)- 
ing spared, it is understood, to ma: 
the social side of the conferenc: : 
success. 

A complete list of the America: 


— 


delegates to the Conference to da. 


arranged in alphabetical order, {:- 
lows: 

Wintson D. Adams, Charlot’: : 
Frederic Amory, Boston; Harold |). 
Arnold, Fall River; L. L. Arnold, \'- 
lanta; William W. Arnold, Jr., Mi:- 
ehester, Ga.; 8. Y. Austin, LaGran::. 
Ga. | 

L. S. Bache, New York: Harry |. 
Bailey, Boston: Levi Baker, Goli::. 
Tex.; John Bancroft, Wilming!::”. 
Del.; John F. Bannon, Barrowsv! 
Mass.: F. H. Barrett, Augusta, ©: 
Izzie Bashinski, Dublin, Ga.; W. |. 
Beattie, Greenville, S. G.: Thon:- 
Bell, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
dolph Bennett, Boston: Morris |. 
Berney, Fort Worth, Tex.: Fess: - 
den S. Blanchard, Boston; J. 8. 
lard, Memphis: Willis H. Booth, \ ° 
York: Ralph Bradley, Boston: W. 
Brenizer, Austin, Tex.; A. H. B 
nizer, Augusta; Albert Breton, \: 
York; Fay C. Brown, Washing! . 
D. C.; W. Irving Bullard, Boston: 
H. Burt, Gadsden, Alabama; C. \ 
Butler, Memphis: Edwin §. Bul! 
New Orleans: Hugh D. Butler, Wa- - 
ington, D. C.; Harry W. Butterwo: | 
Philadelphia. 

Fuller Callaway, 
Ga.; H. M. Carrere, Augusta, ©: | 
Dr. W. R. Catheart, New York; C. 
Clark, Boston; James G. Clark, \: 
York; W. B. Clarkson, San Anton 
Tex.; William L. Clayton, New Yo! 
A. H. Cleaver, Dallas; James E. | 
burn, Lewiston, Me.: Cecil Cochr: 
Augusta, Ga.; David R. Coker, Har 
ville, 8. €.; C. A. Colman, New Yo: 
L. K. Cone, Tulsa, Okla.: M. D. 
Crawford, New York: F. M. Crum 
Memphis. 

H. E. Danner, New York; Fred \ 
Davis, Gainesvilel, Tex.; Roger \ 
Davis, Charlotte: H. G. Dean- 
Chicago; Alfred P. Dennis, Was! 
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Dixon, Bristol, R. L; J. E. 
po clas, Guthrie, Okla.; W. M. 
Drake, Memphis; Arthur J. Draper, 
jotte; Albert Greene Duncan, 
Bo 

H. Ellison, Augusta, Ga.; Jo- 
Evans, Houston. 
Finlay, Dallas; Charles H. 
Kingsville, Tex.; Porter Flem- 
». Augusta, Ga.; John R. Flippin, 
.phis; J. BE. Frank, 

Geer, Greenville, 5. C.; Ber 
y) | Gelles, New York; M. Gill, Dal 
.. George L. Gilmore, Lexington, 
J. T. Gooch, Los Angeles; 
P. Grant, Jr. Fitchburg; 
| is P. Grinnan, Dallas; William 
1 «rogan, New York. 

J. Hale, Boston; H.. V. Ha- 
Chieago; Dwight B. Heard, 
») onix, Ariz.; R. 8S. Hecht, New Or- 
3: Joseph Hirseh, Corpus Chris- 
Tex.: Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr., 
\.. York; Charles H. Hudson, Prov- 
vj nee; G. BE. Huggins, New York; G. 
nos Hughes, Houston,( Tex.; John 
J]. Hughes, Jr., Haynes, Ark.; J. J. 
Hiches, Memphis; Arnold W. Hun- 
newetll, Boston. 

K. Jackson, Augusta, Ga.;.H. B. 
Jennings, Union, €.; Dr. B. 
Tohnson,. Rock Hill S. M. VY. 
Joinson, Sherman, Tex.; D. M. Jones, 
Padueah, Tex.: Manton W. Jones, 
Texarkana, Tex. | 

Honorable J. R. Keaton, Oklahoma 
Civ: Albert Kelly, Bristow, Okla- 
homa: §. W. King, Dallas; J. A. 
kemp, Wichita Falls, Texas; T. H. 
kerr, Dallas; K. E. King, Taylor, 
Texas, 

Cceorge H. Laniere, West Point, 
(.eorgia; Ed Lasater, Falfurrias, 
Texas: W. Lawson, Somersworth, 
\ew Hampshire; John GC. Lee, Dal- 
‘as; Walter B. Levett, New York; 
nry G. Lord, -Boston; John T. 
ot Lawrence; Eugene Lorton, 

ilsa, Oklahoma; Russell B. Lowe, 
!chburg; Cyrus B. Lucas, Berclair, 

A. Lustig, Apponaug, 
‘node Island. 

James R. MaeColl, Pawtucket, 
Island: William M. MacFar- 
1°, New York: Valentine E. Macy, 

New York: Charles T. Main, Bos- 

'. Charles R. Makepeace, Provi- 

ice; John W. Manley, Saylesville, 

de Island: Honorable Richard I. 
ining, Columbia, South Carolina: 
win H, Marble, Worcester, Massa- 
iselts; H. G. Marchant, Boston; G. 
Martin, New York: Al McFadden, 
Texas; William R. Mead- 
*, Washington, D. C.: W. E. Mi- 
. Augusta, Georgia: J. K. Milli- 
. North Dighton, Massachusetts: 
Morrill, Washington, D. C.: 

.. Morrill, Saco, Maine. 

Nabors, Waco; JJoseph New- 
er, Memphis; Charles H. Newell, 
Mii Adolph E. Norden, New 


~. Odenheimer, New Orleans; John 
Orr, Dallas. Texas; Homer W. 
Vis, New York. 

sidney B. Paine, Boston: William 

ker Cedartown, Georgia: Samuel 
Patterson. Roanoke Rapids, North 
ae P. G. Pauls, Galveston, 
H. Perry, Austin, Texas; 

Pryor. Washington, D. C. 

John D. Ramsbottom, Fall River: 
Rash, Terrell. Texas: M. H. 
on Austin, Texas: R. E. Reeves. 
M. B. Richardson, Mont- 
‘ery: William Richardson. Mem- 
Ay Ritch, Savannah; George 
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in, D. €.; Hugo N. Dixon, Dallas; W. Robertson, Danville, Virginia; Thomas W. Slocum, New York; G. K. Straw, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Samuel L. Rogers, Washington, D. Smith, ° Memphis; Joseph G. Senith, Leo Sulzberger, New York; Halton 
3.3 Edward Rose, Boston; John E. Boston; Rodman P. Snelling, Boston; W. Summers, Washington, D. C.; E. 
Rousmaniere, New York; E. A. Rus- G. E. Spinnier, Austin, 
den, Providence. White Springs, Lancaster, South setts. 

Albert L. Scott, Boston; Edwin G. Carolina; Walter H. 
, Columbia, South Carolina; dence; W. 8. Stevens, 


jarolina; Julius Siegbert, New York; Texas; Wallace I. Stimpson, 
John A. Simpson, Oklahoma Cily; dale, Massachusetts; 
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Texas; KE. Kent Swift, Whitinsville, Massachu- 


Stearns, Provi- Charles L. Tarver, Dallas. 
Phoenix, Ari- George Van Keuren, Fairview, 


A. Alex Shuford, Hickory, North zona; J. W. Stevenson, Victoria, New Jersey. 


Hope- Joseph Walker, Columbia, South 
W. Parker 


Continued on Page 34) 


§ Bonded for 
20 and 10'‘Years 


On the Cannon Cotton Mills— 


Among the important cotton manufactur- 
ers of the South that have standardized on 
Barrett Specification Roofs, is the great 
Cannon Manufacturing Company which 
operates over 600,000 spindles. 


On this company’s Kannapolis plant alone, 
more than 5,000 squares—nearly 12 acres 
—of Barrett Specification Roofs have been 
constructed during the last eight years. 


The decision of the Cannon Manufactur- 
ing Company to use Barrett Specification 
Roofs exclusively on all flat-roofed build- 
ings was based on many years’ experience 
with various types of roof construction. 
Not only are these roofs by far the most 
economical per year of service, but they 


also offer a degree of fire protection which 


is not exceeded by any other built-up flat 
roof. They carry the base rate of fire in- 
surance. 


The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Year 
Bonded Roof represents the most permanent roof 
covering it is possible to construct, and while we 
bond it for 20 years only, we can name many 
roofs of this type that have been in service over 
40 years and are still in good condition. 


Where the character of the building does not jus- 
tify a roof of such extreme length of service we 
recommend the Barrett Specification Type “A”’ 
Roof bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built 
of the same high grade materials, the only dif- 
ference being in the quantity used. 


Before specifying or closing contract for a Bar- 
rett Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to read 
carefully all the stipulations in the specification. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies 
of The Barrett Specifications sent free on request. 


company gs 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 3oston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 


Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Du'uth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Buffalo 


Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Lcksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


ow 


Barrett Specification 20- 
year Bonded Roof on 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Spin- 
ning& Cotton Mills, Kan- | 
napolis,N C. Cont.: T.C. 
Thompson®@ Bros. Char- 
lotte. Rfr.:G. G. Ray 
Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Hosiery Export Statisties. 


A study of the hosiery export sta- 
tistics for the fourteen months to 
February, 1921, discloses such a de- 
cline in shipments abroad as_ to 
foree the conclusion the foreign sit- 
uation has grown worse with the 
improvement in the domestic mar- 
ket. Exports of cotton hosiery for 
February last totalled but 221,338 
dozens, dropping from ae month’s 
maximum of 1,427,597 dozens—in 
March, 1920. The total exports for 
February were exceeded by those 
for each of four months to England 
alone last vear. 


Of the 45.382 dozens of artificial 
silk hosiery exported in February, 
England took 29.790 dozens and Ar- 
gentina 5.834. February showed a 
gain of 5,000 dozens of artificial silk 
hosiery exports over January. 


Cotton hosiery exported to Canada 
this year to February inclusive de- 
clined about 50 per cent from the 
first two months to 1920. 


In only two months last year were 
shipments to Australia below those 
February, exports 
for the latter month amounting to 
only 38,500 dozens, in contrast with 
194.949 dozens for September, the 
banner month of 1920. 


Cuba was almost pushed off the 
export map in February so far as 
relates to cotton hosiery, of which 
ihe island received from this coun- 
try a meagre 9,643 dozens. Exports 
to Cuba last year were more than. 
100,000. dozens each month with the 
exception of the first three and De- 
ecember, when the first big drop was 
recorded. 

Up to December, exports of cot- 
ton hosiery to eight South Ameri- 
can countries in 1920 showed. a 


steady gain, starting with 138,793 
dozens in January and reaching 


164.981 in December, which was the 
heaviest month of the year. The 
aggregate fell off to 44,185 dozens in 
February, 1921, a drop from 83,012 
dozens in January. 

A marked decline in-.cotton. hos- 
iervy exports to England began with 
August, 1920, when for the first time 


in that vear the shipments dropped: 


By February, 
than 50.000 


under 100,000 dozens. 
1921, they fell to 
dozens. 


less 


‘In the subjoined table the num- 
her of dozens of cotton hostery. ex- 
ported by months to the principal 
importing countries is shown. The 
South American republics compris- 
ed in the showme are Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela: 


1920 Australia 
27,456 
88,754 

1921 
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Treasury -Defines Tax on Export- 
ers’ Profits. 


Cotton goods converters and ex- 


porters have called attention to a 
recent Treasury ruling of impor'- 
ance which involved the paymen! 


of tax on exported merchandise tha! 
had been rejected by the consigness 
subsequent to the taking of inven- 
tory by the shippers. In each case 


the understanding was that  lezal 
‘title to the goods should not pass 


prior to the aeceptance by the pur- 
chaser of the drafts which aecom- 
panied the bill of lading. 

The Treasury decision held that 
“since title to the goods did not pass 
until the aeceptance of the drafts 
hv the foreign purchaser and since 
the corporation had no assurance 
that the sale would be consummat- 
ed,” no part of the profit to be real- 
ized upon the sale of any of the 
goods involved, “should have been 
included in the income of the cor- 
poration.” 

The ruling, which is known as 
“Treasury Office Decision No. 824,” 
and appears in the Treasury Bulie- 
tin No. 9-24, follows: 

“A corporation engaged in the ex- 
portation of merchandise made 


heavy shipments to foreign coun- 
tries during 1919. The bill of lad-. 


ing in each case was accompanied 
with a draft on a bank located in 
the eity of the purchaser, the un- 
derstanding being that legal title to 
the goods should not pass prior to 
the aeceptanee of the draft by the 
purchaser. Many of the drafts so 
sent were not accepted, and the 
goods were sold to persons other 
fhan the original purchasers. In 
numerous cases these rejections did 
not take place until after the close 
of the. eorporation’s taxable year 
1919, and notice of the non-accept- 
ance was not received prior to the 
filing of the company's income tax 
return for the year 1919. The eom- 
pany reported in its return for 1919 
the profits to be realized upon all 
such sales made within the year and 
excluded the goods so sold from is 
closing inventory for 1919, 

“Held, that since tifle to the goods 
did not pass until the aeceptance of 
the drafts by the foreign purchaser 
and since the corporation had no as- 
surance that the sale would be con- 
summated, no part of the profit to be 
realized upon any particular sale in 
1919,-in the manner above describ- 
ed, should have been included in 
the ineome of the corporation for 
{hat vear, if al the end of the tax- 
able year 1919, the company was nol 
in receipt of notice of the accept- 
ance of the draft accompanying the 


bill of lading for such sale. The 
Canada Cuba England S. Amer. 
35,974 58, 468 183.841 138,973 
32,660 72,284 308.025 141,699 


30,142 03,015 389,277 143,828 


28,970 124,952 374315 139,885 
28,354 184,695 286,367 154,754 
24,718 117,931 168,650 122,061 
30,789 122.040 168,460 140,806 
21,792 102,763 97 347 145,372 
21,858 104,687 82,624 167,941 
20 584 125,004 70,482 116,652 
17,487 184,557 44,495) 154,964 
16,238 73,050 52,992 164,981 
18,431 33,927 44,126 83,012 
16 44,185 


9,643 48,265 


goods so shipped for sale, but not 
considered as being actually sold, 
because of the non-acceptance of 
the draft or because of the non- 
acceptance of the bill of lading, 
should have been ineluded in the 
closing inventory for 19149.” 


Urges American Textile Trades to 
“xport Finished Products. 

“Before the war, the United States 
was one of the leading export na- 
tions in raw materials and machin- 
ery; and it is only logical to helieve 
fhat, making use of these two bases 
she could also lead in the export of 
manufactured products.” This is 
the substance of a statement mace 
in Paris recently by B. J. Shoninger, 
president of the American Trading 
Corporation of France, and chair- 
man of the committee on commerce 
and trade-off the American Chamber 
of Commerce in France. 

Mr. Shoninger expressed the be- 
lief that it is not only possible: but. 
desirable that the American textile 
industries invade the European 
markets, and deplores the opportun- 
ities which he declares these indus- 
tries have let slip since the armis- 
tice. 

“During the war we were given a 
marvelous opportunity to develop 
our export trade: since (hen we have 
passively allowed what we had 
gained to slip from us; and will find 
ourselves back in our pre-war posi- 
tion if we do not take active and 
immediate steps. 

“Increased productive facilities 
make a larger foreign outlet vitally 
necessary; we shall not have a re- 
turn to prosperity until this is an 
accomplished fact. 

“We all know that 
merchandise exist in Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and other Central 
European countries, but I do not 
consider it impractical to try for an 
outlet here in France. It is true 
that France is, in a way, the mother 
of these industries, but France is 
not today a quantity producer of 
cheap goods; her particular forte is 
articles de luxe and novelties. The 
difference in transportation distance 
should not make a large enough dif- 
ference in price to prevent our com- 
peting with England and Germany 
for her trade.’ 

Mr. Shoninger mentioned cotton 
goods and knit goods, particularly, 
as merchandise whieh France im- 
ports at the present time; and re- 
peated his statement that with su- 
periority in point of raw material 
and’ machinery, coupled with ad- 


markets for 


mitted efficiency of productive 
method, the United States should 


not be content to give up, without 
an effort, the chance to develop the 
European market, or let such = ef- 
forts stand by until some other na- 
tion has gotten in before us. 

American labor costs, so often 
spoken of as the chief deterrent to 
world competition, have not in- 
creased in the same percentage as 
those of England for the last five 
years, Mr. Shoninger said, and he 
commented that efficiency of meth- 
od should act as an offset. 

The two factors that Mr. Shonin- 
ger mentions as particularly against 
American manufacturers are ex- 
change and credit methods. The for- 
mer is being rectified and can be 
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discounted as a factor for the 
ture, although here again he eo 
ments that it is to the interest | 
both nations concerned that .. 
change should not necessarily re!) 
to normal but should remain s!a. 
for a long enough period to ena: 
buyer and seller to work with ». 
sonable security. 

Credit methods must be change 
he believes, if Ameficans are to 
export business; and he repe 
what has been so frequently ure 
that American business men s|: 
those in practice in foreign ev 
tries and be prepared tio sell ga - 
al a minimum credit of 90 da 
these being the terms given by F) 
lish and Germany manufactur: 
To do this American banks m. 
help the manufacturer, and thev 
furn must be supported by | 
American Government, he added. 


American Textile Conditions 


(Brief survey of conditions in 
United States made from inf: 
mation obtained by Frank \) 
smith, Editor Textile Record: 
Manchester, England, during a :. 
cent visit to America). 

Trade conditions in the 
States of America are quite as bai! 
as those which exist in Eneglan: 
With an extremely large domes'!\: 
market and a country that has in a 
few vears turned from a debtor {0 2 
credit nation if might naturally 
expected that America would no 
feel the depression, which 
spread throughout the world, 
acutely as it is felt in Enelani. 
which country depends large'\ 
upon export business. But the « 
pression is as bad, or worse, in {!:: 
United States than it is in Englan|, 
and enquiries made among m- 
chants in New York and elsewher:: 
demonstrate very clearly 
ders few and far between are °\. 
tremely difficult to obtain. There - 
eomparatively little buying on |! 
part of the public, and recovery 
be slow. 

The American merchant is suff: 
ing in company with his Eng!) 
confrere in regard to cancellatio: 
and the writer has been informed 
some very considerable cancellati: 
of American goods. Such cance! 
tions have been made by custom: 
in America, and while they ha 
been borne with equanimity 2 
have not materially affected the * 
bility of the firms coneerned, | 
lesson has been a hard one, and 
future considerable care will be © 
ercised to prevent a similar state 
affairs, 

Naturally, manufacturing 
cerns have been badly hit. In so: 
towns, particularly in the Sou' 
for example, the mills have on 
been running for five hours per da 
and in New Bedford at the prese 
moment, where the biggest prop° 
fion of fine goods are produced, ¢0' 
ditions are extremely “bad. Con 
plaint is made that manufacture: 
in this district do not realize t!) 
situation, and are not cutting the 
inventories sufficiently. In cons: 
quence ,one meets a very. pessim's 
tie spirit, much more so than pre 
vails in Lancashire. As a matter © 


fact, the American business ma!’ 
has no mid-way line. He is eithe' 
boosting everything and  takine 
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jces that the conservative Eng- 
trade would look askance at, 
ye is down in the depths and 
. pot see any way out. He forgets 

ook @ little back and consider 
yeriodic cycles of bad and good 


_ oe that the industry has pre- 


-ession of opinion is that it will 
, .ome months before trade revives 

any marked degree. Personally 
_ writer is of the opinion that the 
\ erican manufacturers and mer- 
. onts have gone a long way further 
ards helping the recovery of 
le than has been the case in 
| 

November and December of 

year a cut in mill operatives’ 
« ees, amounting to anything from 
>. per cent to 25 per cent, was 
» ide. Following this the mer- 
-vants, who are the big distributing 
jouses, cut their inventories very 
nsiderably. Unfortunately, in 
imstanees the retailers have 
heen holding up their prices, but 
‘here has been a gradual unloading, 
and today prices of goods are low. 
in fact taking a survey of the re- 
‘ailer’s windows textile goods com- 
pare favourably with English prices, 

There is one phase of the labour 
. {uation that must not be overlook- 
ol. The operatives asked in cer- 
‘ain eases that the eut should be 
invade. They realized the conse- 
juences immediately and endeav- 
vured to make. in regard to 
‘he wage envelope. The conse- 
juence is, that in many instances, 
nroduction has been so improved 
‘hat the operatives are making up 
ihe difference in wages brought 
about by the cut. In other words, a 
,eener spirit is prevalent, and they 
ure Out to give a square deal. , 

In the writer’s opinion trade will 
‘erover quicker in the United States 
ian many of the merchants § ap- 
vear to think. One curious factor 
' the ease, and one that is worth 
hile eonsidering, is in relation to 
~rohibition. There is no doubt about 

that while prohibition is not ab- 
lutely universal, a great number 
the people cannot spend their 
oney on hquor. The money which 
i°y used to spend is, undoubtedly, 
- ing into their homes, and. the 

‘ves of a great mass of the work- 
“ population of the United States 
‘cin a better position today to buy 
i'ments of a class and quality su- 
‘lor to those they purchased three 

four years ago, 

‘| has been pointed out previously 
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that the United States has a tre- 
mendous domestic market, and there 
is no doubt that with the continu- 
ance of prohibition there will be a 
great deal more money circulated 
through the channel indicated than 
has hitherto been the case. 

In the fabric- market there have 
been quite considerable cuts in cer- 
tain qualities of cloth, and today the 
ruling prices for English fabrics are 
higher than those for American 
goods of a similar class. This does 
not apply to certain special lines, 
but generally the statement holds 
good. 

There is a very considerable dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the 
reduction of cotton acreage in the 
Southern States. The latest infor- 
mation that the writer has was ob- 
tained from a man who had made 
a special journey through the 
Southern States of America and 
only returned to New York recent- 
ly. In his opinion there will un- 
doubtedly be a cut in the acreage 
devoted to cotton cultivation — this 
year. That the cut will not be so 
drastic as was first proposed he 
quite agrees, but we shall find a 
very much less crop at the end of 
the season than we have had in re- 
cent years. 

With regard to textile machinery, 
the textile machinists, while not be- 
ing so busy as they were previously, 
have sufficient orders in their shops 
to keep them occupied for from 
three to 12 months. There is litt!s, 
if any, mill building, the work now 
in progress being largely in the way 
of renewals. 

The two questions which are in- 
teresting the merchants more than 
any others at the present time 1e- 
late to export credits and Russia. 
With regard to the former, the fie 
law permits of credit in foreign ex- 
ports, and it is proposed to form a 
finance corporation having a capital 
of 100,000,000 dols. in order to assist 
American exporters to sell their 
goods in every quarter of the globe. 
There is no. doubt whatever thal 
this scheme will materialize, but in 
the writer’s opinion the Americans 
have a very great deal to learn in 
regard to export trade. Before the 
war if is stated that although Arm-r- 
ica did in volume considerable ex- 
port business, it was confined »% 
some 15 firms. The Americans have 
comparatively little knowledge of 
the textile export trade. They are 
practically out of touch with _ it. 
They have, in many cases, not con- 


'-CLIPS-For Joining Roof 
Together, 

; Section of Roof. 

*-Expansion Joint Construc- 
tion, 
1-~Finished 
°-~Cleanout 


Expansion Joint. 
Opening. 

4a8t Iron Yoke. 

‘Wrought Steel Standard. 


221 South Tryon Street 


Send us your orders for anything to" be” made of 
pieced Sheet Metal 


J. N. McCAUSLAND & CO. 


THE BUSINESS 37 YEARS”” 


OUR improved method of 

making Conveyor Pipe 
Joints. Using expansion band 
to join pipe together. Both 
air and weather tight without 
the use of solder. 


We also make Sheet Metal 
casings for chain drives, Slash- 
er Hoods, Dust Collectors, etc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


sidered it at all, but the time is 
fast coming when they will be forc- 
ed, through over-production in thei 
own country, to find markets out- 
side if, and they will have to thor- 
oughly investigate such markets if 
they are to profitably carry ~~ ~anv 
of their enterprises. 

As regards Russia, the repoeris 
anent the trade agreement between 
Great Britain and that country has. 
at the moment of writing, created a 
very vivid interest in trade possi- 
bilities between United States man- 
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ufacturers and Russian consumers. 
There is a feeling that something js 
being missed, and apparently there 
is a keen desire to get into the mavr- 


ket. 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER 


Bale it—We Buy It. 
CAROLINA JUNK &@ HIDE CO. 


Box 98 Phone 74 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Superintendents and Overseers. 


We wish to obtain-a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the. blank below 
and send if to us. We would al o be glad to have you include any recent 
changes in overseers and superintendents. 


ee eee eee e es © 6 6 


@o es 4220 06074 8680 2-36 


seer © 


eee 


Spinner 


Second Hand Spinning 


Slasher 


Fixer 
Fixer 


Fixer 


Room 


......-Qutside Foreman 


} 
192 
Name of Mill 
BOWE 
i 
i 
| 
} 
i 
Loom 
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Southern Mill Stocks 
| Quoted By 

R. S. Dickson & Company 


Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


For Week Ending May 30, 1921. 


sid. Asked. 
Acme Spinning Co. 74 R14 
Aileen Mills 44 9 
American Spinning 300 
Amer. Yarn & Proc. Co. 109 126 
Anderson Cotton: Mills... 65 6 
Arlington Cotton Mills PRy 
Aragon Cotton Mills (S. C.j). — 235 
Arcade Cotton —_— 115 
125 140 
Augusta Factory _.. 51 
Belton Cotton Mills — 106 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 220 23> 
Bibb Mfe. Co.. 110 
Broad River Mills. 175 
Clara Mfg. Co. 100 124 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 97 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills __..._..170 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co... (Par 

$25) 
Chadwick-Hoskins pfd... — 100 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. ; 240 
250 
Clover Mills 114 
Cash Mills RE 30 
Climax Spinning 120 
Crescent Spinning Co. 71 76 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.)--_. 201 
Consolidated ‘Textile 8 20 
Dacotah Cotton Mills 425 455 
Dunean Mills _.... | 92 
Dresden Cotton Mills _.._... 215 251 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 85 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 92 
Durham Hosiery 32 
Kastern Mfg. Co... 85 95 
Kagle & Phenix, Ga. 180 
Mfird Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. ¢€Ga.). 100 126 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 300 306 
Erwin Cot. Mills Co., pfd. 102 103 
Flint Mfg. Co. 200 225 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 7 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 175 
Globe Yarn Milis, N.. C.... 4 70 
(;race Cotton Mill Co. — 70 
Gray Mfg. Co. —_— 390 
Glenwood Cotton Mills _.. — 125 
Gluck Millis Qe 
(;jreenwood Cotton Mills 
Grendel. Mills 124 145 
Hamrick Mills —— 161 
Hanes, FP. H.. Knitting Co. le 
Hanes, P. H. Knit’g Co., pfd.. 97 LOO 
Hillside Cotton: Mills. Ga.._..250 
Imperial Yarn Mill, N. C. -— 160 
Inman Mills 
Jennings Cotton Mill__..... 251 
Judson Mills 240 275 
Judson Mills. pfd. 93 
King, Jno. P.. Mfg. Co. 145 196 
Lancaster Cotton 225 
Limestone Mills 160 
Lola Mfg. Co. 115 125 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 102 120 
Laurens Cotton Mills oF 10~ 
Majestic Mfg. Co... 150 
Marlboro Cotton Mills 57 59 
300 
Monarch Milis ¢«S. C.) 105 110 
Mollohon Mfg. Co... 200 
Myers Mill 76 8] 
Myrtle Mill's 115 136 
National Yarn 120 147 
Newberry Cotton Milis — 180 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill 
Noreott Mills Co... —- 
Orr Cotton Miils RH 
Osceola Mills — 250 
Parkdale Mj'l 146 
Pacoiet Mfg. Co. 145 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. 93 Q4 
Pelzer Mfg. 113 
Piedmont Mfe. Co. (S. C.) 120) 125 
Panola Cotton Milis - _— 200 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co. 90 105 
Poinsett Mil's 113 
Ranlo Co. 99 
Rex Spinning Co..__ 125 
Rex Spinning Co., pfd. 92 — 
Riverside Mills (Par $12, 50). 
Riverside and Dan River 270 310 
towan Cotton Mills Co. 73 RI 
tockyface Spinning Company — 80 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co. 74 
100 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 96 110 
Sibley Mfg Co. (Ga ) 47 5D 
Spartan Milis 115 Lis 
Sterling Spinning Co. 71 76 
Superior Yarn Mills £5 94 
Toxaway Millis (Par $25- 21 23 
('nion-Buffalo Millis 40 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.. 72 74 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d. pfd. 29 31 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 74 75 


Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.... 98 100 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.. 75 85 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co._........ —~ 175 
Winget Yarn Mills Co........ 72 RO 
Wiscassett Mills Co._........215 — 
Williamston Mills ........... 200 250 
Woodside Cotton Mills ......115 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd. 69 70 
Woodruff Cotton Mills... 300 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


BROKERS 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 


For Week Ending a 30, 1921. 


Bid. Asked. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills...... — 105 
American Spinning Co.____.. — 300 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com... 69 71 
250 
Arcade. Cotton 115 
Augusta Factory, Ga.._._.... 40 50 
Avondale Mills, Ala......_. 
Banna Millis —...... 125 
Beaumont Mfg. 
Belton Cotton 115 
Chigquola Mills, com. ..........125 
Chiquola Mills, pfd.____ 7 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 97 
Clinton Cotton Mills 
Columbus. Mfg. Co., Ga.......165 175 
Cowpens 80 
Datlas Mfg. Co., -Ala...... 165 240 
Darlington. Mfg. 155 
60 72 
Dunean Mills, com. 105 
Dunean Mills. 76 86 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, 120 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 85 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga._3200 — 
Gainesville C. Mills, Ga., com_100 200 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.. 65 70 
Glenwood Mills 
Gluck Mills RR 
vere Mfe. C6... 150 200 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 200 — 
Grendel Mills ..100 175 
Hamrick Mills 160 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 305 — 
Henrietta Millis, N. C......... — 350 
Inman Mils 73 RD 
Inman Mills, pfd. ._._-.- 81 90 
International Mills, com. ‘(par 

Internat. Mills, com. “(par $50) 40) 43 
Jackson Mil's 325 
Judson . Mills 225 275 
Judson Mills, pfd., S4 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga._.145 — 
Lancaster Cotton Mills... ieee 
Laurens Cotton Mills: 80 
Limestone Cotton Mills....... — 160 
Marion Mia. Co... N. 386 151 
Martiboro Mills 5D 
Massachusetts Mils, Ga. 147 ~~ 
Mills Mfg. Co. 250 
Moliohon Mfg. Co. —— 200 
Newberry Cotton Mills — 190 
Ninety Six Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills --- 190 
Oconee Mills, com... _..200 
Orr Cotton Mills . RO 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pid... 3 96 
Pefham Mitts 100 
Pelzer Mfe. Co.. ‘ncaa 115 
Pickens Cotton 170 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 110 12h 
Poe, F. Mfe. Co._.. 115 
Poinsett Mills. 95 
Riverside Millis, com. (par 

$12.50) | | 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga. 45 5D 
Spartan: Mills 110 120 
Toxaway :- Mills, com. (Par 

$925) 26 
Tucapau — 230 
Union-Buffalo Mill's, com. 25 32 
t'nion-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd.. 72 77 
{'>ion-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd._. 29 32 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com. 74 77 
Vietor-Monaghan Co., pfd.... 97 101 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co... — 200 
Watts Millis, com. 110 
Watts Mills. 2nd pfd. a 93 
Williamston Millis —........ .~. 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills ....... — 300 
Woodside Cotton Mills, com._118 125 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd.. — 71 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Mills...-.- 85 100 


to 


chants 


Second World Cotton Gonference. 
‘Continued from 
Carolina: J. Skottowe 
St. Matthews. 
ney West, 


Page 31) 
Wannamaker, 
South Carolina: Sid- 
Little Roek: Henry 
Westheimer, New York: W.. B. 
White, Augusta, Georgia: [loward L. 
Whiteley, Lowell; E. M. Wilson, 
Bartlett, Texas; S, B. Wilson, Mem- 
phis; W. E. Winchester, New York; 
Albert J. Wolf, New Orleans: K. FE. 
Womack, Houston; C. A. Wooten, 
Helena, Arkansas; E. F. M. Wye, 
New York. 


4 in Chile. 


mdustrial opportunity 
not far to seek. Chile 
has raw materials and cheap and 
efficient labor, She is now spend- 
ing money on port improvements— 
several million pounds sterling for 
contracts which were not procured 
by the United States—and these she 
needs badly, for the shipping facili- 
ties at her ports were wretched. 
One American company has estab- 
lished wool and cotton mills near 
Valparaiso, and manufactures woo! 
and cotton goods on the spot. The 
wool is taken from the sheep's back 
and put through every process up 
fo the finished cloth. European ex- 
porters for years to come will not 
be able to extend the liberal credits 
that in the past they have granted 
their overseas customers. The 
South American importer and dis- 
tributor, who has long been accus- 
tomed to intensive European compe- 
tion will be compelled to lean more 
upon his own banks than upon the 
foreign exporters. Once the goods 
are on the shelves of the distribu- 
tor, the financial obligation becomes 
a local, rather than a foreign one. 
By this’ do not mean that the 
South American bankers and mer- 
must learn to do business 
our way or not at all. Rather the 
reverse—we must come nearer to 
doing business their way—particu- 
larly in matters relating to ship- 
ment. But there must be a half- 
way ground of mutual understand- 
ing for business of the future be- 
tween South American countries and 
the United States——Allen Walker, in 
The Eeonomiec World. 
Rumanian Textile Trade Shows 
Large 
ihe armistice, the 
in Rumania has de- 
considerably. At present 
about 5,000 workers are occupied in 
75 enterprises, with 45,000. spindles. 
Twenty thousand spindles, with 400 
looms, are working wool imported 
from Bessarabia and the Dobrudja 
mostly. The cotton industry occu- 
pies ahout 25,000 spines. 


American 
in Chile is 


Paris—Since 
lextile industry 
veloped 


Sizing U p People. 


“On. the getting the 


right person for the right position 
has always been exceedingly diffi- 
sult. There are isolated instances 


of men who have had the knack of 
picking able subordinates. Few have 
this gift, however, and for years the 
customary method of vocational se- 
lection has been to hire at random 
and ‘fire’ the unfit. One manufac- 
turing concern, for example, found 


Thursday, June 2, 19 | 


that to keep one thousand me 
the payroll, if was necessary to .. 


eight thousand annually. The ,,, 
and money spent in fraining the |. 
sive seven thousand, at about +, 
person, was an economic waste. |. 
is not an isolated instance; bus ... 
literature is full of similar Case.” 
Scribner’s. 

The Menace of the Closed Sh. | 

Samuel Gompers, admitting |, 
manifold advantages came to |, 
workers by reason of the war, |): 


that, “It is not good to give mer p. 
portunity for freedom and ther +, 
fo take it away from them 
working people have learned \. \;: 
freedom means. The inalier 
right of men to life, liberty and ,p. 
piness means something.” If 
indeed, is true, how in the w 
can organized labor consist: 
stand and demand and even = xh! 
for the closed shop—the very 
fhesis of these highly 
boons?”-——Nathan S. Jonas, 
Companies. 


4 r 
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Shrinking Foreign Market. 


“There is perhaps too much 
tendency to stress the foreign -~(: 
of the country’s difficulties. 
foreign markets, of course, |) 
been and must be relied on to (1k 
a good part of the country’s 
plus, but in default of this, and 
foreign trade; in some, not all 
shows signs of shrinking, if no: 
to be remembered that the requ: 
ments of 105,000,000 people ac.o-- 
tomed to the best the world 
are to be met—at a price. |':: 
matter of price, of course, need- | 
be stressed, because if wholesa’ 
prices are 38 to 43 per cent low” 
than a vear ago, it is reasonab!: | 
expect that when fhese declines © 
translated into retail values, | 
goods will be sold than at the 
mer high levels. This is not d \- 
ing, by the way, that the read -— 
ments involved mean some fh © 
ships, but what cannot be imn 
ately cured must be, for a time 
dured.”—Inland Merchant. 


Readjustment Will Be Slow. 


“If the disturbing features in 
general situation were of dom 
origin and application alone 
would not be difficult to indical: 
course of improvement. As 
actually are, however, the 
world is involved in the pro! 
Any improvement, therefore, ) ~ 
involve the re-establishment of | 
mal political and. economic 
tions abroad, as well as a depend: 
situation’ with respect to inte’ © 
tional credit and exchange. It is 
to think that we can prosper [0 
full extent of our capacity if 
prived of the foreign markets; 
if may be added, can we prosp’ 
we rear up an insurmountable \ — 
against the importations of the p' 
ucts of Europe, South America 
the Far East. In other words, \ 
the horizon thus obscured by 
manner of difficult. problems, 
is little to indicate that the gen’ 
readjustment of business 


ry 


in | 
United States will be other thar © 
tediously slow process,"—The E« 
nomic World, 
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hursday, June 2, 19214. 


Report of W. D. Adams, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ual 


Continued from Page 18) 
‘he letters and bulletins issued 
» our Charlotte office have been 
jsually numerous and important 
ing the past year and the corre- 
ndenee has increased until it is 
ce than twice as heavy as in any 
yious year. Judging by the na- 
» and character of these letters 
- becoming more and more man- 
-| that our members are looking 
our association for counsel and 
danee in the solution of many of 
op problems. The response in the 
v of letters of approval and com- 
ndation is highly gratifving. 
lt is a pleasure to report that as 
result of suggestions and assist- 
ee from our Charlotte office, the 
Manufacturers Association 
Louisiana was formed in the late 
- immer and fall of 1920, with Mr. A. 
\\. MeLellan of New Orleans, a 
ember of our board of governors, 
osident. This gives seven South- 
1 States that now have their own 
vvanization handling problems af- 


‘cting their’ welfare within their 
wh States. It goes without the 
ving that your association is 


\orking in the closest harmony ana 
--operation with all of these bod- 
os. rendering every assistance. in 
ur power. Tt was the pleasure of 
‘our Oharlotte offiee to ‘assist the 
hentueky Manufacturers Associa- 
on during the past year in several 
inportant essentials, thus establish- 
ix a contact that should prove 
»icasing-in the future. Mr. Philip 
> Tuley, of Louisville, a member of 
ir association, is president of this 
“tate orgamization. 


Your associa- 
‘ion is Werking in close contact 


vith the Southern Consolidated 
yarn Spinners Association, and all 
‘her bodies having to do with tex- 

‘+ manufacturers, It is a source 
| gratifieation that nothing but the 
osest eo-operation has ever. exist- 
| between our national body and 
i° various State organizations and 
is fo be hoped that this spirit of 
aid and helpfulness. will 

itinue for many years to come. 

| am sure that I speak the senti- 
cnt of this body in expressing our 
casure that the Cotten Manufac- 
rers Association of Georgia is 
v-eting with us here today. It is 
souree of gratification that a 
presentative committee from the 
ional Association of Cotton Man- 
‘acturers is a guest at our con- 
‘niion, with Mr. Arthur H. Lowe of 

ichburg, Mass., a former president. 

Our association, chairman. 

Your secretary has served during 
 vear as secretary of the Na- 

nal Couneil without remunera- 
on, his serviees being loaned for 

's work, which has added to his 
‘ules. 

Financial Report. 

but T must pass on to the financial 
“ction. of my report, 

Messrs. Todd and McCollough. cer- 
‘led publie accountants 
lle, have-audited the books 
‘i records of your association and 
' beg to submit herewith their find- 
RS, kxhibit A of the report gives 
he Complete financial status of our 
‘socration and shows that on May 
we had a surplus on hand of 
2.84, with liabilities none. In 
“'her words, your association at the 


of Char- 
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end of its fiscal year did not owe a 
dollar. All of thes urplus fund, 
with the exception of $840.00 war 
savings stamps and $915.43 bank bal- 
ance was represented by certificates 
of deposit drawing. interest at 4 per 
cent with the Merchants and Farm- 
ers National Bank of Charlotte. 

Exhibit B gives the record of re- 
eeipts and disbursements for the six 
months period ending May 1, 1921, 
while Exhibit C shows the itemized 
receipts and disbursements for the 
entire year, running from May 1 
1920, to April 30, 1921. This exhibit 
shows that the total receipts for the 
year amounted to $23,782.88 while 
the total. disbursements aggregated 
$20,297.44, leaving a net balance as a 
result. of the year’s operation of $3.,- 
485.44. This added to the balance 
brought forward from last year of 
$16,429.99. gives a cash balance on 
hand of $19,915.43. Other assets, in- 
cluding war savings stamps, accrued 
interest, furniture and _ fixtures, 
bring the total surplus aceount on 
hand, May 1, 19241, to $22,292.84. 

For the information of the mem- 
bership, I will read Exhibit C of the 
auditors, the entire report being 
available for inspection at any time 
which will be published in full in 
our proceedings: 

Total receipts, May 1, 
April 30, 1924, $40,212.87. 


1920, to 


Total disbursements ...... $20,297 .44 
$19,915.43 
War savings stamps (cost) 840.00 
Accrued 1,037.44 


Furniture and fixtures 500.00 
In conclusion, gentlemen, may I 


state thal your Association, In my 
judgment, is in a most healthy con- 
dition. It is a service organization— 
nothing more—and its value to its 
membership is in direct ratio to the 
worth of the service rendered. Per- 
mit me in closing to express my ap- 
preciation to the officers of the As- 
sociation, President Johnson, Vice 
President Tyson and Chairman 
Hutchison, as well as to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors and 
our several committees, who have so 
cheerfully and loyally given to their 
Lime and great abilities whenever 
called upon. Whatever. good has 
been achieved has been largely due 
to their ever-willing readiness to aid 
in every cause. Gentlemen, I thank 


‘vou. 


ir Freight Rate. 

Chicago-—-Cotton piece goods, oil 
cloth, sewing machines, etc., are in- 
cluded among commodities on which 
freight rate reductions of 20 per 
cent have just been decided upon 
by all transcontinental roads west of 
Chicago to enable them to meet com- 
petition of water lines operating 
through the Panama Canal. These 
reductions on cotton goods,  etc., 
cover westbound rates and will ap- 
ply from points in Eastern-defined 
transcontinental territories to Pa- 
sific coast terminals only. The con- 
ference of Eastern carriers will be 
required as well as the filing of ap- 
plication for authority to apply rates 
to terminal points only which in- 
volves the waiving of the long and 
short haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


elude 
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‘Report of Committee on Education 


(Alex Long, Chairman, Rock ilHl, 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
After listening to Dr. Hollis God- 
freys highly interesting address of 
yesterday on management education 
and the prime necessity of a proper 
co-ordination and co-operation be- 
tween industry and the college, your 
committee, L.am sure, is inspired to 
futrher efforts along the lines al- 
ready laid out looking to technical 
training of our young men in our 
Southern schools. 


Your committee begs to report 
that progress has been achieved 
since our last annual convention 


looking towards the stimulation of 
greater interest in 


Southern com- 
munities. in this important work. 


You are familiar with the gratifying 
campaign now in progress’ for 
strengthening the Georgia School of 
Technology in Atlanta and it is to 
be hoped that our manufacturers 
will accord this movement its full- 
est support. Mueh work has been 
done in the Carolinas, and Alabama 
for the betterment of the textile 
courses in the several technical 
schools and, all in all, your commit- 
tee reports that much good work 
is being done all along the line 
There is need, however, of the prac- 
tical display of greater co-operation 
on the part of our manufacturers 
and your committee trusts. that 
such will be the case in an increas- 
ing degree during the year to come. 

Your committee herewith submits 
a few facts that may he of interest. 

There were 154 students taking 
the course in textiles during the 
past year at the North Carolin 
State College, Raleigh, 16. of whom 
came directly from mill villages. 
Ninefeen were taking the two-year 
course, 

At Clemson College, S. C. 85 were 
taking the textile course, 17 being 
from mill villages and 52 having had 
practical experience in the mills, 

At the Textile Industrial | Insti- 
tute. there were 60 students, all 
working their way in the mills, 
making a {otal of 299 in ali. 

At the Georgia Schou! of Tech- 
nology, 130 were taking the textile 
eourse last year, of whom, aeeord- 
ing to Director C. B. Seal, 125 had 
either worked in mills or were from 
mill communities. This does not in- 
those in the freshman class 
but only those advaneed bevond the 
preliminary stage. A census of the 
freshman class showed that 49 stu- 
dents would enter textile work next 
fall and that there would be 30 first 
year specials. 

This shows that in the = four 
sehools mentioned, 210 students are 
enrolled who came either from mill 
villages or had worked in the mills. 
Such a gratifying showing 
ing but the number should be in- 
creased if we are to expect more 
trained superintendents in the fu- 
ture. 

Vocational classes are still being 
conducted under the direction of 
the State authorities and the num- 
ber attending has been materially 
increased during the vear. These 
classes are direct feeders to the 
higher institutions and should be 
encouraged in every way possible. 


is pieas- 


Cotton mill communities: are well 
supplied with schools as good or 
better than the imecorporated com- 
munities and our manufacturers 
should see to it that these voca- 
tional classes are strengthened and 
popularized, kindergarten work 
stimulated and the other branches 
of endeavor operating directly to the 
betterment of. eur: trained help fos- 
Lered in every way. 


The placing of scholarships in 
textile schools is highly deisrable 
and should receive favorable con- 


sideration by more of our mills. It 
is the belief of your committee that 
our assocration. give consideration 
to the employment of an assistant 
Lo our secretary who would devote 
his entire time to the work of stim- 
ulating interest in this -important 
matter, 

S. Manufacturers Increased 158 

Per Cent and Plants 4.5 Per Cent 
From 1914 to 1919. 


Washington, May 26.—According 
lo figures published by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merece, the number of manufactur- 
ing establishments in the United 
States has increased to 288,376 in 
1919, from 275,791 in 1914, the date 
of the last census, and the value of 
their products has increased from 
$24,246,435,000 to  $62,588,903,000 in 
1919. 

The preliminary statement of the 
bureau shows, in the clothing and 
lextile groups, that in some cases 
there has been a decrease in the 


number of establishments and at the : 


same time, an increase in the value 
of their products, and that in some 
cases where the number of estab- 
lishments showed slight inerease, 
the value of the products showed a 
considerable increase. 


In the case of men’s clothing, the 
number of plants in 1914 was 4,880. 
and in 1919, 5,255, with the value of 
their products increasing from $45S,- 
211,000 to $41,157,007,000, and in wo- 
men's clothing, the plants increased 
from 5,564 to 7,546, and the products 
from $473,888,000 to $41,184,099,000. 

The various classes of goods show- 
ed changes as follows: Cotton, es- 
tablishments decreased from 1,179 
to 1,074, and the products increased 
from $676,569,000 to .$1,877,919,000: 
knit, plants increased from 1,622 to 
1,972, and, products increased from 
$258,913,000 to  $686,000,000; linen, 
plants decreased from 21 to 10, and 
products. increased from $6,960,000 
$6,998,000; silk, plants increased 
from 902 to 1,364, and products from 
$254,011,000 to $685,313,000: woolen, 
plants increased from 501 to 543, and 
products from $103,816,000 to §$378,- 
066,000; worsted, plants decreased 
298 to 275, and products in- 
creased from $275,668,000 to $675.,- 
709,000, 


Brevity is the Soul of Wit. 
Don't eat stale cucumbers; they 
are likel yto w up. 


Refrain from drinking too mucl 


unfermented apple juice. It wil 
probably cause a pain in cider you. 


4 


3 

Cotton Goods Affected by Decrease 
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The Cheapest Form of Ligh 


To pick up and return (by reflection) light from dark 
corne srequires the most intense white. , It must be 
sufficiently dense or opaque in its nature to hide the 


S 

0 Reflection— | 

0 


a surface if need be. 
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“Made to Wear 
Where the Wear is Hardest” €3 


OM-OO 


It must be composed of such ma- 
terials that ase does not tend to change its whiteness. 


j SCO-CO Cotton White 
q “Makes the Sun Pay Dividends” 


We arein position to demonstrate that SCO-CO Cot- 
ton White (made in Flat. Eggshell and Gloss) delivers 
a greater percentage of light over longer period of years 
than any similar product. 


ag THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL Co. 


«>< 


Paint Products Division 


SAVANNAT', GEORGIA 


LOUTl do better Painting 
With SCQ-CO° 


vocational and technical 


AFCCO Fences are 


trespassers? 
desire inthe Affcoline. 
The AFCCO one 


piece s eel angle 
ost 


Integral barbed wire 
arm cannet werk loose. 


painted, 


5.° Cannot corrode below 
¢round, 


6. Concrete footing, best 
er permanent aligament . 


Barriers of Steel | 

That f nce that you n ed—is it +o behighly | 
ornamental or an effectual barrier against 


You will. find ju t what you 


?. Tap rail through post, 

, solid unit after fabrice- 

‘ion. The ruge d and extreme strength of. design em- 
3 Colvaniced. bodied in the struc ure of Affco Non-climbable Fence. 
4, Open section easily 18 a paid up imsurance policy against all intruders. 


Let us tell you all about Afcco Fence. 


General Equipment Company 


518 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


Whe Mechanical Weather May 


Says 


“Weather may come 
and weather may go, 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!’* 


(arrier Fngineering @rporation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York N.Y. 


Boston Buffalo. Philadelphia Chicago 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heating, Cooling, Ventilating 
and Purifying 


Literature upon request 


Business and Industrial Conditions. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

we are to retain our economic inde- 

pendence. 

It is estimated that fully nine- 
lenths of the supply of plantation 
rubber is produced on plantations 
owned by British capitalists located 
mostly in British India and Dutch 
Kast Indies. These plantations are 
controlled by a single investment 
corporation, which sends the entire 
output to England. The United 
States manufactures two-thirds of 
the rubber used in the world. Our 
supremacy in this industry is large- 
ly due to the discovery and use of 
highiv efficient methods of manu- 
facture, 

When former industrial conditions 
are restored throughout the world, 
commercial supremacy will depend 
in a large measure upon possession 
of sources of raw material and of 
efficient labor. The advantage that 
the United States possessed over 
other nations for so many years’ was 
due to the ingenuity of American 
artizans in the invention and adap- 
lation of special machinery in the 
processes of manufacture. We no 


longer enjoy in a marked degree 
this superiority, as other nations 
have adopted American made ma- 


chinery, or that of their own make 
embracing the mechanieal princi- 
ples of American machinery. 

Formerly, too, we had the advan- 
tage of superior workmanship in 
many lines of industry, but other 
nations—notably Germany—through 
education 
have developed a class of artizans 
quite equal to ours in their average 
capacities; and for this reason we 
shall in the future enjoy but a small 
margin of advantage, if any, in the 
efficiency of our labor, and if this 
is the ease our unit production will 
be less than in those countries 
where the wages are much less than 
here, and the hours much longer. 

For this reason a campaign of ed- 
ucation is necessary tO Impress upon 
our wage earners the importance of 
increasing their individual output, in 
order to be able to compete success- 
fully in overseas trade. There are 
many details in connection with the 
export trade of importance, but lack 
of time prevents discussion. 

I would mention the criticism that 
has been made—and. oftentimes only 
too justly—of the failure of our ex- 
porters to eater to the taste of for- 
eign markets and also their failure 
to manufacture articles adaptable to 
reshipment from the ports to which 
they are assigned to points in the 
interior, difficult of access. 

It should be the aim, and this is 
indispensable if we are to win and 
hold foreign markets, that Ameri- 
ean goods should be of the first qual- 
ity. Many of our exporters have 
been remiss in this respect in send- 
ing inferior articles abroad which 
has tended to discredit American 
standards of workmanship. 

One of the practices that has been 
much eriticised is the sale of our 
products abroad a tlower prices 
than at home, but. this. practice is 


justified beeause of the fact that we 


are dealing chiefly with our surplus 
products especially in times of de- 
pression. alternative’ policy 
would be to close down the mills. 
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By doing so, the efficient organ 
tion which has been built up w: ld 
be impaired and likewise many \ 


Age 
earners would be thrown out of... 
ployment. 

A further vindication of suc}, , 


policy is that by securing the © ». 
eign trade which would other, 
g0 tO our competitors, we are 
abled to retard the expansion _; 
their industries, and in that wa: | 
prevent them from obtaining the . 
cost of production that we ourse| 
enjoy. And after all in the long 
the maintenance of the maximun) 
our mills results in an average 
in our home market lower 
could be obtained by operating «), 4 
smaller scale and for that rea.) 
the domestic consumer gains 
than loses. 

To develop our foreign comme: 

1. We should bend our energie. {,, 
the creation of financial institution. 
under the Edge law in this count: 
with their subsidiary branc}). 
abroad to provide requisite bank. 
ing facilities, and especially with | 
view of assisting our citizens in (}) 
financing of foreign enterprises. 
These banks should be capable 
facilitating the extension of 
Lime foreign credits. A law graii- 
ing federal incorporation to foreic) 
trading concerns would facililaie 
American foreign trade in the Fai 
Kast. 

2. We should provide an American 
Merchant Marine. Before the war 
only 10 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce was carried in American own- 
ed vessels; 90 per cent being’ car: 
on vessels for the most part owne:! 
and controlled by our trade rivals. 
In shipping our products to Sou!) 
America, for example, it was of!:) 
necessary to route our goods \i. 
England or Germany. The. advan- 
tage of direct and frequent sailii:- 
is Obviously important in the dey. - 
opment of trade relations. Our 
steamship lines should be under })''- 
vale ownership and there should | 
no competition with those lines | 
government owned vessels, as (14 
would obviously deter private 
vestment in lines subjected to suc! 
competition. We should 
face the issue and make the nec -- 
sary revision of our navigation !a - 
and also to provide such sub, \- 
tions as necessary to enable u- 
compete with the vessels of o! 
nations. 


3. Our railroads should be \- 
couraged to make specially redu: © 
rates for goods destined for exp 

4. We should maintain a pro’ 
tive tariff to insure the integril) 
our home industries and the res: - 
ant high standard of living of Am ~- 
ican wage earners, which is ess | 
tial to the development of |) | 
standard of citizenship, upon w!) 
the welfare of a democracy depe! 
It is at times urged by free trad - 
that the only way to secure the p: ~ 
ment of Europe's indebtedness to 
would be by the admission of its | 
ports. It would be far better for ~ 
to cancel these credits than to! — 
peril the efficiency of our natio! 
industries by the dumping of Eu! - 
pean products upon our 
Our tariff should be such as to © 
able us to bargain with other nalio!- 
in order to prevent any discrimi) 
tion by them in favor of our cor 
petitors. An argument for a !0\ 
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iff has been that it would stim- 

ate the development of our for- 

-n trade. The fallacy of this ar- 

sent was shown by our experi- 

ee under the Underwood Tariff 

-| before the world war, when in 

ote of our increased imports, our 

.ports fell off very considerably. 

eed, the favorable trade balance 

» had enjoved previously for many 
cars was wiped out throtgh the 
sppation of the lower tariff re 
to. 

5. Our government would greatly 
‘neourage American enterprise 
vroad by making the income from 
ich investments exempt from fed- 
-al taxation, relying indirectly for 
compensation to be derived from 
ve benefits of an increased export 

ade. 

6. We should effect an agreement 

th other nations to prevent fu- 
ire violation of the sanctity of con- 
ract, 

7. We should provide educational 
‘acilities for those engaged in our 
foreign service and for those en- 
-aged in our export trade, To young 
‘jen of adventure, the development 
{ foreign trade will appeal as a ca- 
veer, Tt is one voeation that is not 
oyer-erowded. They must have im- 
ination to sueceed and must. be- 
come familiar with the psychology 
of the people with whom we have 
‘rade relations. They must learn 
‘he languages of those countries and 
ve able to correspond with them in 
‘heir own tongue. We need a high- 
crade elass of men socially and in- 
‘olleetually for this service. 

8. We should amend the law so 
as to encourage the association of 
corporations and individuals in the 
purchase, especially abroad, of raw 
material, 

9. We should secure’ reciprocal 
vights from other countries in the 
jJevelopment of natural resources, 


Transportation and Soft Coal. 


The National Coal Association has 
ust issued a pamphlet. entitled 
‘Transportation. The Problem of 
soft Coal,” in which it is stated that 
'0 Obtain even distribution of out- 
ul so the railroads will not be 
almmed under strain or unusual de- 
uand, is the outstanding factor in 
ie bituminous industry’s effort to 
ieet the nation’s coal needs.” Tex- 
ile manufacturers being among the 
irgest users of soft coal should be- 
ome aequainted with the fact set 
orth in the pamphlet, a summary 
' which is given below: 

‘If the mines have the ears as they 
‘ve needed, the publie will have its 
‘al. What makes the situation a 
‘lteult one from the viewpoint of 
i? railroads is the stolid faet that 
ire is a material deficiency of cars 
| Which to haul coal. This defi- 
'ency has been ealeulated at 40,000 
ars, With an aggregate carrying ca- 
/acity of $2,000,000 tons on each 
Tn a year’s timé 40,000 cars 
‘ould handle something like 100,000,- 
O tons of soft coal, or about one- 
lth of the entire supply of the na- 


: 
‘ON. Beyond this there is an esti- 


shortage..ef ..seme-..460,000 
‘are of other types than 
‘hose built for eoal, so that the 


can not 
than Ope 


like 


depend upon other 
3 n top coal cars without the 
lihood of depriving other indus- 
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tries of rolling stock. With the car 
equipment now available the  car- 
riers must spread the haulage of 
coal over the entire year, or, failing 
that, attempt to handle the major 
output of the mines in the period of 
greatest demand, the fall and win- 
ter months. 

To safely see the country through 


its soft coal supply, as well as to 


meet the exppert demand, it is cal- 


culated that approximately 550,000,-— 


000 tons must be mined each year. 
The output. runs higher in some 
years and lower in others. With the 
existing 10,000 mines working at ca- 
pacity it is estimated that more than 
800,000,000 tons of soft coal could be 
produced each year. The highest 
output which the mines have been 
called upon to produce up to this 
time was 579,386,000 tons, in 1918. 

It is not practicable to store soft 
coal at the mines. There are, as a 
rule, no facilities for this purpose. 


The mines are usually sifuated in a 


hilly country where there is liter- 
ally no physical room to store the 
oOutpul. Even if there were such 
facilities it would not be practical 
fo store the coal, as then it would 
have to be handled twice, which 
would approximately double the 
cost of production. Coal is shipped 
as mined. Consequently the opera- 


tion of the mimes from hour to hour - 


is entirely dependent upon the pres- 
ence of sufficient railroad cars every 
day into which the current output 


may be loaded and shipped to cus-. 


tomers. Insufficiency of cars at the 
mines necessarily and inevitably 


causes a loss in the output of coal. 
When cars become fewer, the 
working time of the mines becomes 
less, and the producing cost goes up. 
How transportation deficiency raises 
the cost of coal js graphically shown 
by charts embodying data assem- 
bled by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. In figures the story is 
this: 
When the. Gar 
supply falls below 
normal by 


The coal cost 
rises above 
normal by 


20 per cent i2° per cent 
30 $90.5 
40) | 29.0 
50) 40.5 
60 54.5 
70 T4A0 
80) 98.0 


A shortage of 50 per cent in car 
supply, such as obtained with most 
of the soft coal mines in the spring 
of 1920, would involve a rise of from 
70 cents to $1 a ton, and more, on 
the productcion cost alone, varying 
with the different mining fields. 

In a word, the gist of the soft coal 
problem today, from the standpoint 
of publie coneern, is how to make 
effective use of the lamentably re- 
stricted transportation 
the country. 

To attempt to crowd the hauling 
of the bulk of the nation’s coal into 
the fall and winter months is ad- 
mittediy hazardous, from every 
viewpoint. For the consumer it 


means a risk as to his winter’s sup-. 


ply that he can ill afford. 

The user of bituminous coal, in 
fairness..to.himself, ought. not.un- 
wittingly put himself at the caprice 
of a possible shortage emergency 


when, by using reasonable precau- 
tion, he with certainty could avoid 
it. 


Only one logical way out is clear 
-to keep coal moving to the mar- 
ket. If this were brought about, 
through active eo-operation on the 
part of the consumer, with the oth- 
er forces involved the nation never 
would face the danger of a coal 
shortage emergency. 


Europe Needs Our Products. 


“The heavy importations of gold 
which have been pouring into this 
country, aside from their effect 
upon politica: and economic ques- 
tions here, are an evidence of the 
pressing need of Europe for our 
commodities. It is estimated thal 
April's imports reached the total of 


facilities of 


Have 


yourself 


money,” 


towards 


We Have Just 


37 


$50,000,000 and additions to the Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings made the gold 
reserve nearly $260,000,000 larger 
than aft the close of 1920. This is 
another evidence of the need for 
hurrying up the completion of our 
machinery for the financing of our 
foreign trade. A number of impor- 
fant corporations are already in op- 
eration and it is hoped that the 
American bankers’ $100,000,000 For- 
e'on Trade Corporation, of which, so 
much is expected, will soon be in 
a position to function propertly.” 
Cousins Business Review. 

Industries of Cleveland, O., are us- 
ing moving-picture films in trade 
promotion work 


ARE YOU | 
MESMERIZED? 


you indulged in melancholy 


though :s? 


Have you listened to the conversation 
of the pessimist? 

Have you been subject to fits of de- 
spondency”? 


Have you carried an unpleasant ex- 
pression on your face? 


If this has been your mental and phys- 
ical condition, then 


you have allowed 
to become MESMERIZED. 


You have allowed these though‘s to 
lead you to the conclusion that your busi- 
ness is at a standstill, when in reality 
the opportunity. for 
today is as great as ever if you would 
but recognize it. 


doing BUSINESS 


The greates~ trouble in the business 
world today, is, that, 
ourselves to 


spreading of the propaganda of “tight 


we have allowed 
become ‘a party to the 


“hard times,” and “no money.” 


This imposes a hardship on business and 
is an injustice to ourselves. 


What is needed in the business world 
today, is an inventory. 
but of ourselves and our mental a‘titude 


No* of business, 


present day 


conditions. Then 


we will find that there is BUSINESS to 
be had if we will only make the neces- 
sary effort to secure it. 


Look present day conditions square in 
the face and the facts in the case will 
show that much of the slack in business 


Recently is due not so much to “tight. money,” 
“hard times,” and “no money,” as it is 
Acquired the that we are MESMERIZED. 
KLEANOL” 
Bobbi 250 TEXTILE MILLS IN THE 
— UNITED STATES AND CAN. 
Stripping ADA HAVE INSTALLED “UTS. 
Machine MAN” QUILL CLEANING MA- 
CHINES. 
HAVE YOU? 


The 


Terrell Machine Co..Inc. 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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The Textile Products Show 


‘Address by Wm. G. Sirrine, presi- 


dent, Textile Hall Corporation, of 


Greenville, 8. C., Friday afternoon, 
May 27, 3 p. m. American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Mr. Chairman: 

Please permil me for the Direc- 
tors of Textile Hall Corporation to 
express our appreciation of the op- 
portunity you have so courteously 
given to make known the purposes 
of Textile Produets Show. 

I desire that my message shall be 
animated by the serious aims which 
the directors have had for many 
months concerning this enterprise. 
We-want you who are manufactur- 
ers to send to Textile Hall the proa- 
uets of vour mills, either directly 
or through your commission agents: 
we request you who are commission 
merchants and converters to display 
all the varns and the cotton fabries 
you sell, both foreign and domestic 
without restriction, and ask you 
who are in other branches of the 
textile trade to exhibit any of the 
products to which IT shall presently 
refer. We bid all of you attend. 
Our. invitation: is most smeere. 

Textile Products Show will . be 
opened on the morning of Thurs- 
day. Oetober 6th, and continue (with 
Sunday as a dav of rest )through 
the following Wednesday evening. 
There will be no machinery. The 
exhibits will be of yarns, of cotton, 
of cloth made from cotton or cot- 
‘on and silk mixed, and in addition 
to these anything made from cotton 
or yarn or cloth either directly or 
otherwise. It is not a Southern 
show. It is a National one. It ts 
well known that Textile Hall was 
built by monev from contributors 
living all over the United States. We 
are especially desirous of having our 
New England and other friends 
show their finest products because 
it will be an inspiration to our 
Southern operatives not only creat- 


ing a greater pride in their craft, 


but stimulating them to produce 
work thal will equal any in quality 
or finish. 

This show is not a mere money 
making enterprise. The Hall has 
been operated ata loss since ils con- 
struction in 41917, notwithstanding 
until the past year its officers have 
served without compensation, One 
executive now draws a small salary. 
The operating expenses are about 
$20,000 annually. The © outstanding 
floating indebtedness besides $108,- 
1) of seven per cent bonds is about 
$30,000, The Hall is estimated to 
have a replacement value of about 
000. 

We are endeavoring to. interest 
foreign importers in this show. We 
have submitted our plans to. the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 
Commerce, and the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, and to various 
important export agencies in New 
York, including the Export Commit- 
fee of Commission Merchants, and 
the heads of large banks with for- 
eign connections. From all of these 
we have received encouragement. 
The foreign visitors will be enter- 


not 


fained as the guests of the City of 
Greenville, and given every facility 
for seeing cotton from the growing 
lo the finished state. 

Bulletins concerning the purpose 
and scope of the show have already 
been sent out to every commercial 
attache and foreign consul of the 
United States Government. The 
present state of foreign trade does 
not make us over sanguine of the 
attendance of foreign buyers at. this 
the first show ,but we will make a 
beginning which we think will re- 
sult-in a large attendance in 1923. 

In order to develop in every pos- 
sible way the textile export trade 
we ask makers of packing and mark- 
ing devices to exhibit so that this 
branch may be investigated especial- 
ly by visiting importers and _ resi- 
dent exporters. It is a well known 
fact that this important subject does 
receive quite the attention i! 
may deserve, 

Advertising has been received 
without cost and will be continued 
on a moderate basis in order to pro- 
mote a large attendance. Not only 
do we expect the manufacturers of 
this Association with their superin- 
tendents and overseers but many 
commission merchants, converters, 
wholesalers and jobbers in the dry 
goods trade, manufacturers of gar- 
ments, retailers and business men in 
general will unquestionably come to 
Greenville from every part of the 
country to see the show. All are 
cordially invited. It will be well 
worth while for there will be dis- 
phayed every class of colton goods 
from the coarsest to the finest and 
filmziest of fabrics. There will be 
yarns of every size and _ color, 
threads and cordage, manufactured 
products such as garments, foot- 
wear, fans, parasols, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, curtams, laces, webbing, 
knit goods, hosiery and numerous 
other things. There will be artificial 
leather and silk, celluloid products 
and the like. 

The prospectus will be issued in a 
few days, and allotments of space 
will be made in the order of appli- 
eation. The building has been laid 
out especially for this show. The 
rate will be the same as for the 
machinery expositions, namely, $1.50 
per square foot, which includes 
everything unless special wiring or 
other service is desired. The spaces 
are in uniform units of five by ten 
feet. 

The plans for the show contem- 
plate an Exhibitors’ Council, an Ad- 
visory Committee of whom our se- 
nior director is chairman, including 
the Mayor of the City, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Young Meén’s Busi- 
ness League, Chairman of the six 
main committees and the seventeen 
sub-committees. 

The committees above referred to 
have: been selected with great care. 
Their duties will be performed with 
thoroughness and intelligence. We 
will house comfortably all who visit 
the show. Our restaurant facilities 
will be enlarged. We have arranged 
Lo Operate a large kitchen while the 


show is in progress at which will be 
served distinctively Southern dishes 
prepared by colored cooks who have 
been trained in this most important 
of all the arts. This restaurant will 
be under our direction and will in- 
sure the visitor either making or 
renewing his acquaintanee with cer- 
lain very savory and delightful 


viands. | 
There will be entertainments by 
colored minstrels of the old-time 


sort. The clubs will keep open house 
and five hundred of the leading men 
of Greenville will practically aban- 
don their business and with their 
aufomobiles will endeavor to make 
each visitor’s stay pleasant. A num- 
ber of dances will be given: 

This exposition is the first show- 


ing of cotton goods ever attempted. 


If all who are interested in the 
trade will lend a hand its effect on 
the industry will be most benefi- 
cial, 

We hope to open the show with 
an address by one of the great men 
of the nation. This feature anid 
other details will be announced from 


time to time. You may count 
the Greenville spirit to see to it {) . 
an interesting program is arrang | 
We are greatly indebted an | 
wish to take this opportunity . 
thanking the press for their hig , 
esteemed assistance. They have h 
quick to see the advantages wh . 
may flow from the assembling | 
products of the textile arts, and 
exchange of views which will . 
evitably take place between busin . 
men at such a meeting. The |... 
tile and dry goods trade papers « 
the commercial dailies are espec |. 
ly our creditors in this reepect. 
Gentlemen of the Association | 
thank you again for a place on yo 
program. The Directors of Tex! |)» 
Hall feel that in a way we are tr\. 
lees for all who are interested , 


‘the textile industry because the H || 


has become a factor in both the p..- 
duction and selling ends of the \- 
dustry. If you support this ent... 
prise we are sure that it is no long; 
merely a prospect glowing wii! 
promise, but if is a success assur: |. 


New Line Bobbin Changing Looms. 


The Stafford Company of Read- 
ville, Mass., has recently brought out 
a new line of bobbin-changing looms. 
Illustration shows a 40” plain-goods 
loom equipped with high take-up 
roll. This same loom ean also be 
had equipped with Stafford stand- 
ard medium. take-up. 

The Stafford Company now builds 
a complete line of shuttle-changing 
and bobbin-changing looms and ean 
furnish automatic looms best suited 
lo any conditions where 1x1 boxes 
are required. 

The loom basis is the same wheth- 
er the bobbin-change or  shuttle- 
change automatic feature is sused so 
that purchasers of Stafford bobbin- 
changers have the benefit of all 
those features which have made the 
reputation of the Stafford loom what 
it. is. Improvements have also been 
added during the past year such as 
milling loomsides, boxes, etc., and 
cutting of gears where advisable, so 
that the Stafford loom as now con- 
structed is a finer piece of weaving 


than ever and sho ‘ 


mechanism 
more than ever stand for high qu - 
ity and low up-keep cost. 

The shuttle-changing loom h - 
dies cop or bobbin filling 


well. One of the most recent. - 
velopments of this type of loom | ‘- 
been in the direction of autom: ‘- 
cally weaving silk goods, the ten ° 
nature of the silk fibre rendering | 
especially suitable for the shut! 
changing loom. 

Address the nearest Stafford - 
fice for further information: J. | 
Mayes of Charlote, N. C., represe ~ 
the company in the South; the m | 
office and works are at Readv' 
Mass., and there is a branch of! ° 
alt Paterson, N. J. 


Jack: “Yes, I had a little bala! © 
in the bank, but I got engaged |: 
months ago, ‘and now—” 

Muriel: “Ah, love makes the wo: 
go round.” 

Jack: “Yes, but I didn’t think | 
would go round so fast as to ma»’ 
me lose my balance.” 
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Financing Foreign Trade. 


‘Continued from Page 16) 
so as to authorize the making of 
vanees not exceeding five years 
fo any person, firm, corporation 
association engaged in exporting 
mestie produets from the United 
ates: or (b) to any bank, banker 
trust company in the United 
ates which had made advances 
r such purpose. The aggregate 
the advances authorized under 
act must not exceed at any one 
ve one billion dollars. The amend- 
ont was for the purpose of meet- 
¢ what was believed to be the then 
ipending crisis in our foreign 
ade (whieh later developed) by 
\mulating our bankers and export- 
-s to greater effort and courage in 
ving to expand our export trade 
. meet the expected depression in 
isiness caused by over-production 
this country following the highly 
~ imulated period of the war. It was 
vot intended to displace or compete 
with private enterprise or to put the 
“overnment: permanently in the ex- 
oort banking business, but it was 
viended aS an emergency measure 
only to help our own industries over 
, trying period, to prevent busi- 
ess depression and unemployment, 
and generally to encourage and as- 
ist our bankers and exporters at 
what was believed to be the most 
pportune time to expand our for- 
ign trade, One admirable feature 
! the seheme is that every dollar 
aivanced must be spent for Ameri- 
van commodities... 


From January 15, 1920, to May 10, 
the corporation approved ad- 
vances In aid of American exports 
amounting to about sixty-nine mil- 
ion dollars, of which something 
over forty-six million was actually 
The advances were made 
assist in the exportation of cot- 
on, grain, ,milk products, farming 
iplements, cotton goods, railway 
and other commodities,, 
' England, France, Czecho-Slovakia, 
‘elgium, Switzerland, and other 
countries of Europe. In May, 1920, 
'° hoard of directors of the cor- 
oration, at the request of the sec- 

‘ary of the treasury, who, by the 
rms of the act, was ex-officio 
airman of the board, passed a 
solution suspending the making 

further advances. On January 4, 
1, by joint resolution of Congress, 
° activities of the corporation in 
speet to making advances in aid 


the corporation affords the 
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of our foreign trade was revived. 
Many exporters and bankers con- 
tend that the relief granted by the 
act is not as effective as it should 
be for the reason that the American 
exporters or bankers must give 
their own obligation instead of being 
able to sell the obligations of the 
foreign purchasers to the corpora- 
tion without recourse. It is obvious 
that the act was so drawn as to en- 
eourage and aid the American busi- 
ness man to expand our export 
trade and not to have the Govern- 
ment displace him or compete with 
him in the business. The operations 
of the War Finance Corporation are 
substantially similar to the opera- 
tions of a bank engaged in finane- 
ing foreign trade. In many respects 
same 
with dis- 


facilities respect to the 


-gount and rediscount of long term 


obligations growing out of export 
trade as are afforded by the Federal 
Reserve banks in connection with 
short time export transactions. 

It. may be stated also in this con- 
nection that a’number of export 
banks as well as commercial banks, 
both state and national, have applied 
to the corporation for the rediscount 
of obligations taken by them from 
their customers in connection with 
supplying credit for foreign trade. 

Recently the corporation announc- 
ed a plan for making adyances in 
aid of cotfon exports, by which the 
corporation agreed to 
vances upon any of the three fol- 
lowing plans: 

14. For prompt shipment 
deferred payments. 

2. For future shipment within a 
reasonable time against either 
prompt or deferred payments after 
arrival in foreign countries where 
the. commodities are under definite 
contract for sale. 


against 


3. For prompt shipment to ware- 


houses at foreign distributing points, 
to be held there for account of 
American exporters and bankers for 
the purpose of distributing and mar- 
keting the same out of the ware- 
houses. 

The tacilities which have been 
worked out by the War Finance 
Corporation for financing cotton can 
and will be made available to assist 
in the exportation of other domestic 
products, including manufactured 
cotton goods, in which your associa- 
tion is so directly interested. 

The directors of the corporation, 
with the concurrence of their chair- 


Seamless 
with a double rolled top. 


Clear Entrance and Exit 
The sliver always coils up evenly inside this 
Roving Can—there is no top sway. 
Smooth inside and finished with a mojsture-proof coat- 
ire. Outside painted or varnished as desired. 
Ten and twelve inch diameters 
And when you write your order for fibre trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls for Laminar Receptacles. 
Of course we make a seamed roving can—The Twentieth 
Certury. 
Send for our new book, ‘‘Laminars, the Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.’’ 
AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pear! St., Boston 
C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Héme Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
Fa tories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Laminar 


make ad- 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


Standard 
Size of the South 


The higher the cost of labor, and the higher the cost of raw mate 
rials, the more essential it becomes to have the Slasher Room on an 
efficient basis. We cheerfully furnish to all interested our Slasher 
Efficiency Test Blanks. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Softeners 
Agents, 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sizings Finishings 


Howard Bros. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 


Hand. Cards 


Top Flats Reclothed 
Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
inesfor mounting our Card Clothing 


Stri 

ee Please transmit orders directly to 
ry Southern Offices. 

Napper, Clothing 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY., Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Building Phone Ivy 2571 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Insures Proper Dyeing 


POWERS Automatic Thermostatic Regulators 
control the temperature with scientific exactness. 
The sensitive thermostat bulb responds to the slightest 
variation of temperature, keeping it always constant. 


POWERS Regulators are and adjusted. 
They watch’the heat all the time and enable your operatives 
to devote themselves entire’ y to productive work. 


The Powers Regulator Company 
Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
984 Architects Bidg., New York 
595 Booton Wharf Bidg., Boston 

2759 Greenview Ave., Chitago 
Canaaian. Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Southern 


“KASKUS”? Ira, L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 


Guy L.. Morrison, Charlotte. N. C. 
(1445-A) 


easily installed 


The 


CORPORATION 


arp Dressing Servic 
‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Hydrosulphite 


CONCENTRATED POWDER 
FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


HAMETZ& 


One-TwentyWwo Hudson Street, New York, City. 
‘Soston Philadelphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAT FALTS. R. I. 
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man ex-officio,, the secretary of the 
treasury, have assumed and will 
continue to assume a helpful and 
sympathetic attitude towards all le- 
giftimate for 


means increasing .our 
export trade, believing as they do 
that the present emergency, grow- 


ing out of abnormal post-war condi- 
tions fully warrant, for a short pe- 
riod at least, the stimulation afford- 
ed by the constructive Government 
assistance, which the corporation 
has been authorized by Congress to 
extend. The resources of the cor- 
poration, up to one billion dollars, 
are available fo American exporters 
and bankers, who desire to come to 
it for assistance, as provided In the 
act. 

One thing is certain, and that is 
{that there can be no. substantial 
restoration of the buying power of 
our foreign customers until their 
productive capacity is restored, and 
this eannot be restored until the 
people of the various countries late- 
ly at war resume their normal aec- 
tivities in agriculture and industry 
generaly. Every motive or self in- 
terest and business sagacity, there- 
fore, should impel us to provide the 
raw materials and manufactured 


products which are now so desper- 


ately needed to restore and stabilize 
their social and economic conditions. 


The people in many countries in 
Europe would buy from ‘us cotton 
goods at the present time if they 
could get long time credit. It is not 
so much the absence of a demand 


for the goods, as a lack of ability 
to pay. As an instance of this con- 
dition, I knew of a case recently 


where a country in Central Europe 
was in the market for a large quan- 
lity of eotton yarn, which it in- 
fended to distribute in small quanti- 
ties to the peasants, to enable them 
to darn and mend their old cloth- 
ing. 


As long as the peoples of Europe 
are repairing the articles used by 
them in their homes and darning 
their wearing apparel, instead of 
buying new goods, our export trade 
in cotton goods must remain at the 
minimum, 


In 
the 


conclusion, let 
manufacturers, 


me say that if 
exporters and 


~hankers of America will demonstrate 


the same degree of initiative = and 
business courage in dealing with the 


present situation as. they evineed 
during the war, in solving the se- 
rious problems then presented, 


there can be no doubt but that they > 
will finally be able to aecomplish the 
task of creating and maintaing mar- 
kets for products of our fields, 
our mines and our factories, in every 
country in the world. 

It is inconceivable that they. will 
ultimately fail in their duty in this 
important business, either by indif- 
ference to the problems involved, or 
on account of a lack of vision and 
courage to choose the remedy and 
apply it promptly and effectively. 
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World’s Cotton Carryover, July 1, . 
Estimated at 10,547,998 Bales, 


Washington—The world ceca: 
over of cotton on July 31; 1921, » 
estimated in statistics made pul 
by the Bureau of Markets, Depa 
ment of Agriculture, to total » 
proximately 10,547,993 bales, wh) 
compares with the estimate of | 
648.550 bales made by the Burea 
Markets of February 12. 

The estimate of stocks of cot). . 
on May 1 in the United States « . 
given al 9,200,689 bales, the bur: , 
announced, of which amount 1,3). 
015 bales is in consuming estab|). 
ments, 5,028,631 bales in public si. _. 
age and at compress: and 2,856) |, 
hales elsewhere. 

Stocks outside the United Sta! 
excepting stocks in the inter 
points in Egypt, India and Chi 
total 5,447,304 bales, not imelud ss: 
1,200,000 bales estimated mill 
of Mav 1 in Great Britain, on 
Continent and in Japan, thus brine. 
ing the total world total of sto: .. 
at an estimated 13,847,993 bales. 

World consumption from May | |) 
July 31 is estimated at. 3,300,000 Bales 
The weight of bales is approxima’: 
ly 500 pounds each, the bureau ai- 
nounces. 

American cotton afloat for Euroj. 


to May totalled 249,204 bales; India 
cotton afloat for Europe, 45.60 


bales; Egyptian and Brazilian cot! 
afloat, 69,000 bales, and cotton = 4' 
British ports, including London, | - 
050,000 bales. Cotton at Continen!a 
ports totalled approximately 592.1)" 
bales, while at Alexandria there wai- 


an estimated 373,500 bales. At Bovi- 
hay approximately 1,068,000 bai- 


were in stock} 


Why Business Must Be Tolerant 

“This is a time when the stronz'\ 
intrenched companies should con 
to the ass‘stance of their brethr:: 
who are probably forced into a p:'-- 
carious position through no faul! 
their own, and whose failure wo! 
unquestionably be other compan 
The writer is glad to be a’: 
to state that he has been the rec: 
ent of a reduction of prices on 
balance of three contracts fro 


loss. 


three different companies, who 


parently found that they were i ° 
position to grant such. reducti: - 
without serious results to the 
selves; and when you recollect | 
Lhese reductions were given a! 
five months of retarded deliverie- | 
great deal of credit is due th 
companies for their splendid ac!) 
There are many companies who | 
do this if they are honets w ' 
themselves, and if would be a 
did aid toward stimulating busin - 
conditions and would be sure to - 
sutl° in strengthening relations! 
that might later more than re) ‘ 
them for their present loss in p' ~ 
its.’—The Purchasing Agent. 


of 
$1,000, 


Coffee costs the 
United States more 
a day. 


people 
than 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, C. 


MORELAND and WITHERSPOON, 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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go lying Management to Industry. 


Continued from Page 13) 

» cist must go out on an explor- 
.» oxpedition and handle the whole 
», ation, There was not one and 
, ‘ound that there was need for 
,) (| 140 a year on these exploring 
» ditions. Tt 1s a situation which 
oil industry has never realized 
a il. We are already working on 
, lan’ to get the universities to 
i‘, up the problem. I do not doubt 
‘)’ if will save the oil industry 
take this from statements 
of he oil industry, that it will save 
‘}), oil industry $100,000 a year to 
iy ov that there is now no supply 
‘) meet this demand and how and 

on it ean be met. 

nota thing we are doing: We 
ar Seeing again and again the ros- 
iors and curricula coming in. We 


foind that every industry required 


accounting. We sent that informa- 
‘ion out to the people that were re- 
sponsible for the curricula in the 
colleges. We- found that about 75 
ver cent of the normal courses did 
no! include accounting. We. are 
seing a perfectly steady increase 
now in the line of accounting in 
what they are sending into us. It 
is working, it is changing, it is 
adapting, if is putting into the form 
which can be used for industry. 
The other day at the office we had 
what we- call our maximum day—we 
lad eight college presidents call. We 
navy not have eight more in ten 
weeks but we have had. eight in 
‘hal one day, coming in to go over 
‘he question of their new work and 
of their adaptation of their work to 
industry and where they could find 
‘ie information that was necessary. 
Industry has backed the plan. 
The colleges are behind it. Besides 
‘lie public has taken if up to an 
aazing degree. The Associated 
Press said that they would like to 
have a man go to New York and 
‘alk with them. We have prepared 
‘\\o articles and they have carried 
‘hen throughout the United States. 
Then one after another we began to 
receive inquiries from all kinds of 
icalions, Magazines and papers. 
ll other day we measured up what 
ia been published and we found 
‘lid’ without using one bit of the 
"rc lary type of publicity but just! 
ering questions, the public had 
interested sufficiently so that 
‘he otal measured space represent- 
“1 ore than a half a million inches. 

‘oul three months ago we 
-t we would see what the gov- 
s of the States thought about 
We sent.out a letter to the 
iors, asking “How interested is 
“tate in this plan?” The gov- 
- of 40 States replied person- 
About six weeks ago I had a 
‘| from The London Times to 
hem a series of articles on the 
Dla with regard to Great. Britain 


British possessions. When 
py through reading that, I said 
“ee is the most amazing thing 
happened.” 

18 @ tremendous public 


alps ‘hat is going to get back of 

serious problems with 
industry has’ to deal. The 
ee is a tremendous public force 
tage, and honesty and direct- 

have come to feel that these 
€xist in American industry 
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and the public does not know it. 
Every bit of that publicity we get is 
working for the better understand- 
ing of industry and the betterment 
of industry across the whole na- 
tion. 


I have outlined to you what we 
meant by the plant and by our or- 
ganization and our resources. We 
made some studies about cost a 
while ago. There are three studies 
heing made and the mininium cost 


of those three. the minimum. mind. 


vou, is $2,500 to train a manage- 
ment man in any industrial plant to- 
day and an equal amount in loss 
of production due to mistakes. That 
is, it is costing you $5,000 to train 
any management man in your busi- 
ness. That occurs in the first three 
years, but the average time it takes 
to get-a management man to the 
point where he can analyze and syn- 
thesize and so. produce a productive 
dollar is five to seven years—he has 
got to be operative, he has got to 
be foreman, he has got to come 
through to the third stage of man- 
agement before he is useful. I be- 


live that through our immediate ; 
contact and through another thing 


which has not developed, ,which is 
what we call the “interne method” 
of putting men into the industry 
during their summer vacations, we 
shall form a plan for the best union 
of.theory and practice possible. The 
lowest we can figure is that we are 
going {to save two years per man 
out of those five to seven years. Out 


of the $5,000 I believe we will save 


$3,500. There are 12,000 men com- 
ing out this year. We have corre- 
spondents in 300 of the 678 colleges 
in the United States, and we get 
personal statistics, not the Bureau 
of Edueation statistics. We figure 
12.000 men coming out enter 
management this year. Now just 
see what thal means in. totals: 
twenty-four thousand years of time 


saved to industry, and al least $40,-. 


000,000 per year. 

That is the gain we are working 
for in general, but I do not want to 
go back to a personal gain. I have 
a boy who came out of the Navy 
after having spent his entire active 
life as most boys did who came oil 
of college, going into the Naval 
Academy and then staying in the 
Navy, and he is just fitting into in- 
dustry this year. I know the task, 
even with my knowledge of the sit- 
uation, the amount of time and en- 
ergy that I spend i nthinking over 
that boy’s problems. It applies to 
every single man who has a boy 
who is coming up. If is a purely 
human problem. You cannot get 
away from it. I know how much 
time it takes me and anything I can 
get to help me. I am using all I 
have and that is none too much. 

Every industrial executive wants 
to see the Council of Management 
Education grow. He wants its bene- 
fits to fall wpon the other man’s son. 
He wants it for his children, for his 
children’s children. Its appeal con- 
forms with the sheer law of growth. 


Right! He Left. 


Lovers in the hallway; 
Papa on the stair; 

Bull dog on the front porch— 
Music in the air. 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


The late ex-President 
Roosevelt’s motto was 


Be Prepared! 


Anticipate your warm 
weather requirements and 
order 


UF SANITARY 


q 


Puro Coolers 
NOW 


DON DELAY. 


40 Feet Coil Pipe— 
Cover with locking device 
and rubber washer, making 
an air tight Tank—equipped. 
with PURO Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountain. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
Southern Agent 


E. S. PLAYER, Greenville, S. C. 


Watson Loom Motors 


Fully enclosed, solid housing and 
end brackets. Grit and dust proof 
ball bearings. 

The many designs of WATSON motors 
make possible the selection of equipment to 
meet the particular requirements for any 
service. Write for bulletin 402. 


High Point Machine Works, Inc. High Point,N.C. 


Distributers WATSON Motors 


Less Waste - — - Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we > 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for wae list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND “SAND BLEACHINGS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay. 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. _ 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. , = 

The Arabol- best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the a eittecect 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


[ ‘The Arabol ManufacturingCo. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 
GIBSOR, South Carolia Agent, Greenville, $. C Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atiacts Ga, 


+ American Cotton Association Pre- planted 24,319,584 acres. 
dicts Small Cotton Crop. “The above estimates on pro) ())\. 
production are presented mere. 4. 
An indicated reduction of 30.73 per a basis of what the cotton trade 


cent im the cotton acreage for 1921 expect from the present outlo. .: 
~ SPINNING RING Ci is arrived at in the official report a crop so heavily. reduced in |». 
WHITINSVILLE MASS. of the American Cotton Association, age and in the use of comm: 
issued. The estimated decrease in fertilizers, reinforced by late <»y. 
the use of commercial fertilizers is son’s bad stands and the presen 4. 
51.147 per cent; the estimated aban- tivities of the cotton boll weev: \. 
donment of acreage after planting man may forecast production |), 
is 4.95 per cent; and finally, the es- any degree of accuracy at this © 
timated acreage for 19214 figures at but taking the past as a guide ani 


if 24, O63, 486. recognizing existing adverse ¢onii- 
| Bobbins “Allowing a deduction in produc- tions to the growing crop, we ‘jay 
tion this year of 12 per cent,” says reasonably expect the smallest «1; 
Sk the report, “on account of the re- of cotton in 1921 which has 201 
Cwels duction of 54.47 cent j ; 
n of 54.17 per cent in the use upon the markets since 1896 
Clearer Rolls of commercial fertilizers, added to within the past 25 years.” 
d the acreage reduction of 30.73 per ee 3 
atl | cent, making an estimated total of Piedmont Mfg. Co Mills 1, 2 and ‘. 
6 42.73 per. cent, the forecast of pro- 
Dogwood duction for 19241, as compared with Piedmont. S. €. 
Cones the 1920 crop, would be 7,558,365 S. T. Buchanan...... Supt. 
Home Office and Plant No. | bales. Carder 
“If the estimated abandoned acre- Corfin....2nd- Hand. Carling 
MFG co., Monticello, Ga. age after planting of 4.95 per cent Osteen Sp nner 
‘(due to inability of farmers to se- Tom Kimfo..... ond Hand Spinnine 
| | cure credits, and to adverse weather |. T. Leister --............ Bloch 
conditions) is added to the above Robt. Hollingsworth -...... Warpe 
, estimate, making a grand total per- H: L. Pruitt................ 7 pave! 
oe | STOCKS os centage of 47.68, the estimated pro- J. N, Henson and . McCall 
duction for 1921, as compared wilh Hand Weaving 
; | & C the produetion in 1920, would be 6,- J. R. Bishop, W. W. Clardy, ©. | 
H il Cl k . | 905.075 bales. | Mulligan, and T I. Henson. . 
ar ompany “Should the estimated percentage J. R. Bishop. W. W. Clardy, | 


: of reduction in acreage of 30.73 and Mulligan, T. I. Henson, W. °) 
12 per cent allowed for the 51417 per Browning, W. L. Keller, 
COTTON M | Ld, S] OC KS A SPECIAL] \ cent reduction.in the use of eom- Walker, Will Couch, L. A’ 
mercial fertilizers, making a total of E. B. Vaughn, G. A Pruitt, >! 
42.73 per cent, be applied to the five Mullikin, F. Williams, >@'! 


41 S Church St., Charlotte, N. C. vear average of production amount- Cooper, Jim Smith, John | © 
, ing to 11,808,389 bales, the estimated J. T. Hughey, Jno, Finley, D |. 
| 3 production for 19241 would be 6,762,- Erskine, L. €. Sargent, A. B.|) 
BON DS | 664 bales. ker Loom 
3 “The estimated reduction in cot- W. W. Gregory ........ Gloth | 90m 
| | ton acreage for 1921 to 24,563,486 W. V. Wenck........ Shipping (i. 
— acres closely approximate’ the Ollie Heynes...... Outside For 114! 
acreage of 1897 when there was J; W.. 


Knit Goods Orders and Production Below ‘Saeed 

New Orders for knitted underwear for April totalled 375,775 doze: -°" 
ments, and the actual production of garments was 199.183 dozens, a: rd 
ing to statistics of 39 representative mills prepared by the Knit «°° 
Manufacturers of America. This is estimated by the association 
but 59.2 per cent of normal production. The shipments of the %'" 
concerns for the month were 219,270 dozens. The association has 0" 
pared a table showing production, shipments, ete: as follows: 


Mills New Orders Shipments Production Prod: 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 1924 Reporting Dozens % Dozens % Dorn  % Dd’ 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. sanuary ..... 41 1,008 44.7 $8,269 15.6 116,290 206 
FREDERICK JACKSON WINTHROP S. W April ........ 39 375,775 59.2 219, 270 345 «200,183 472 
—Agents— Note: Percentages are of normal production of actual ills 


ing : 
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Knit Goods 


ladelphia. Manufacturers’ 
report better business in 
, ory although there are -many 


which 


ced sales. 


tend, to hinder in- 
There are many ex- 


an 


os in the markets and reports 
are trustworthy are hard to 
Manufacturers and jobbers 


yy all relying upon their own ef- 
‘, - to a great extent to sell their 
‘ucts. Many mills are trying, 
their own initiative, sell 
direet to consumers. 

\. hie two mills on full fashioned 
-| hosiery are known to have sold 
January 4, and apportioned pro- 


tion among. customers al. that, 
sce interests insist there is no 
scarcity for immediate delivery. As 
porting this . proposal, prices 
have remained about where they 
vere put seme months ago, the 
naximum advanee, by one of the 


~ 


.id-up mills, being 75 cents a dozen. 
hor one thing, whatever vacuum ex- 
sis as to full fashioned is -being 
‘aken eare of with the seamed leg 
variety, and it is coming to be sus- 


‘ed that some stores are easily 

oblaining full fashion prices for 
fashion hosiery. 

Relailers do not fix their prices 


von a cost basis bul upon demands 
! ‘heir eustomers and report many 

resting experiences, One man- 
‘acturer visiting recently in a large 


@ity and identified in a 
sore show window hosiery on dis- 
from his mill, and was inter- 


in the priee—#2.50 a pair. The 
locking eost the retailer tess than 
“1! » dogen, ineluding freight. The 


person m authority m the store ad- 
to the visit-az manufacturer 
‘hal the priee was rather steep. bul, 
he said. 
. the women. wouldn’t buy } 

\ or low price makes them sus- 


d 


1s the stoeking is. not first 
other mill is offering a high 


“if we offered the stockiw:: 


silk boot stocking 
at $8.75-a dozen and finds jobbers 
unwilling to take at that price. Sat- 
isfied the stocking was an appeal- 
ing one, the manufacturer submit- 
ted it, indirectly, to several ladies, 
all of whom expressed satisfaction 
with it and viewed it as big value at 
$1.50 a pair. It is not improbable 
the stocking will be offered to con- 
sumers direct through agents from 
the mill, as the manufactuerr savs 
he has convinced himself that, sell- 
ing if at $1.25 and allowing the usual 
door to door agent commission, he 
would fare better in the matter of 
refurn on sales of 22 dozen a day 
than if he sold four times fhe quan- 
lity fo jobbers at $9 a dozen, and he 
would enjoy-an advantage in cash 
business. 


class mock seam 


Interest in goods for foreign mar- 
kets, where buvine now is negligi- 
ble, is shown in substantial inguir- 
ies for samplse and prices. One 
such request, specifying general 
lines of hosiery and underwear, en- 
closed a draft to fully cover a com- 
plete line of the mill to which the 


letter was addressed. 
Hosiery mills are to be found 
whie hhave withdrawn their lines 


for the present. 
ing production. 
newspaper 


Others are increas- 
‘In a Philadelphia 
two weeks ago the. 4d- 
vertisements' of 23 hosiery mills of 
Lnat city for printed. 
Thirteen mills wanted toppers and 
knitters, four needed loopers and 
three seamers and welters, the oth- 
ers calling for menders, welters, etc. 
Of the mills advertising for help, a 
number make general lines and sev- 
eral are in the larger’ and better 
known class. Scareity of help may 
be accepted as a warning of. a 
searcity the time it 


were 


of hosiery al 
will be wanted. 


— 


" 


> 


| LOOM HARNESSES 


GAR LAND 


| LOOM PICKERSana 


SACO, ME. 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work — 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Sole Selling Agents 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING _ 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City | 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern | 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


‘Extra Strength of Yarn 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings 


Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote pr.ces for new work 


Also tor prices aud particul:i ts write to 


The Metalhe Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


| 
| | 
i 
| 
| | 
i 
iis | 
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| 
=| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


FEDERAL TAX SERVICE CORPORATION 


103 Trust Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Palmetto Building 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Specialists in the preparation of Income and Excess Profits tax re- 


turns for Cotton Mills. Tax estimates and adjustments made. 


Sam N. Jolinson, President 


J. Il. Courtney, Viee Pres. 


C. E. Frick, See’y 
Jolin Lb. Glover, Jr., Treas 


Bleachers Blue, That Correct Tone 


which appeals to the experienced eye of the buyer 

of white goods is produced by using Marston’s 

Bleachers Blue. Costs no more than the ‘‘just as 
good’’ and will give the results desired 


Fast and Uniform 


P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


fancies was 
~ goods and the opinion is current that 


A Brush For Every Purpose 


Forced to double our capacity in 7 months. Try us 


Carolina Brush Company 
208 Arlington Ave. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 
Siasher aud Sinking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending wae, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Cotton 


Thursday, June 2, 19. 


Goods 


~ 


New York—Trading has been 
rather quiet during the week but 
prices have been firm and attempts 
to break them and get some gray 
goods at prices quoted a little lower 
failed. 

Sheetings are being held in small 
lots at full prices, based on 5%c for 
5-yard goods and 4%c for 5.50s. Sell- 
ing agents are getting 6% 
terms for small lots of 4.70s and 
unbranded goods are held at 5%c 
for converting. On 6.15-yard goods 
the market holds stiff and the ‘same 
thing is true of 3-yard goods. 

More business on small lots of 
offered in fine yarn 


next month will witness a recovery 
of moderate proportions in these 
lines. Staple plain goods are still 
very quiet. 

The lack of business on coarse 
colored cloths is felt more keenly 
because Of the lack of demand for 
export. Southern buying of late has 
been on a very conservative scale 
and the slow sales of plaids, chev- 
iots, stripes and other goods of this 
description, to the jobbing trade, 
show that economy is being prac- 
ticed because of the hard row the 
farmer is hoeing in the matter of 
price for cotton. A little sunshine 
served to brighten up the demand 
for wash fabrics and white goods 
but the new business just before a 
holiday could not be of large vol- 
ume. It is noted that many Far 
Western retailers have been in the 
markets and have been buying bet- 
ter than those from other sections, 

Throughout the week, the holiday 
atmosphere prevailed, as though in 
anticipation. . The trade is looking 
for improved buying during the 
coming week. The new bleached 
goods prices, it was pointed out, 


| should reflect to the advantage of 


the gray cloth market, in that they 
make good allowance for the gray 
goods. The bleached brands in 
question, by the way, happen to be 
well sold ahead, so there is no ques- 
tion as to whether the prices will 
hold. 

Some small trading in Southern 
64x60, 5.35 yard, at 6% cents, was 
reported last week. This figure was 
considered the market. 

For Southern 72x76, 4.25 yard, 8% 
cents was being quoted. Reports 
were that 10 cents might be shaded 
on Southern 80 squares, 4.00 yard, 
for contract. 

There has been some further ex- 


with 


the Li 
and three- 
closely so}: 
the next coup! 
Very small orders fo: 


port trade with China, 
and Red sea ports, 
sheetings are new 
some mills for 
months. 


ard 
Of 
De 


port have come in from afew o |). 


South American 


countries. | 


cloths have held firm on all : |». 


bers outside of the 
and the declines there have 
small. 


W ide Sta 


Prices current in first hands 4» 


as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 
cents: 64x60s, 4% 
64x64s, 7% cents; 


64x64s_ 
cents; 


38% - 
brown sheet ngs 


Southern standards, 9% cents; 


ings, 8-ounce, 17 cents; denims, 
{5 cents: 
{2 cents; prints, 
ginghams, 15 


11 
and 17 cents. 


standard staple gingh ims 
Cents; dress 


CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Water for 30 Years 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL 


Supplying Cotton Mills with 


for 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


eye— Vermin Proof 


Use Southern Gypsun 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


—INC.— 


North Holston, Va. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Southern Representatives 


Cotton Mills — Attention | 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
“Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 
“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
“Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 
“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 

FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. © 
PHONES 296—2364 


WALLS 


Strong— Attractive to the 


Southern Gypsum (:. 


Li 
| 
| 
i| | 
— 
\ 
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‘The Yarn N Market 


are much 
confident about the market 
 . a week or two ago, according 

»ports heard around Philadel- 
») 4 during the Convention of Amer- 
ic Cotton Manufacturers. They 
, holding yarns on a much higher 
. | than merchants are quoting 
,» express themselves as believing 
+} advances may be expected soon. 
\ y little is heard in regard to the 
»osed strike in the South. 


quiry among a few of the local 


Duck Yarns. 


3,4 & 5-ply skeins— 3,4 & 5-ply skeins— 

208... ....26%@ 
Southern ‘Single Chain Warps. 

6s to 128.22 @23 24s Luge t 

23% @_. 268__ Q@28% 

228... 


Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 88..20 @.. 208... ...264%@.- 
308... 


Southern Frame Cones. 


faetors indicates that they 10s-...-- 27 @28 
lost much of their former op- ~ 30s 
ism over the outlook for larger i6s........25 @_. 30sextra._..30 32 
and better prices. This ap- 


» os not only to their own business, 
vii! eually to the whole textile in- 
jo-iry and to business in general. 
k on disappointment is expressed 

' the failure of yarns to recover. 
I) some cases, extreme dullness is 
ooedieted for the summer months 

ve followed, some say, by a be- 
vuiing of improvement in the fall, 
wlile others say this will be defer- 
red until next spring. ‘The possibil- 


of anything approaching a yarn. 


shortage In the meantime is ridicul- 
cd. ‘This apphes to combed: yarns 
as well as earded yarns. Some of 
‘uc leading Southern manufacturers 
uid a few of the dealers here and 
ul New York are more optimistic 
‘han ever and look for considerable 
wivances and good business during 
‘iio remainder of the year. In facet, 
Scuthern spinners say that orders 
ive coming more freely and prices 
ave stiffening, Many of the carded 
‘arn dealers have orders and are 
regular shipments. 

in carded knitting yarns, sales of 
svall lots of 26s to 30 frame spun 
“les continue to be made to manu- 
lurers of lightweight underwear. 
' ving from this source appears to 
) the most interesting thing about 
market, at present, from the 
~ ers’ point of view. Orders have 
' ll Numerous enough, it is said, 
' clean out certain of the local 
~ «ks fairly well, and in these 
| itlers, considerable is heard as 
_ What spinners want for the 
mm question. 

sto how much longer these low- 
- priced stocks will hold out, it is 
ossible to get accurate informa- 
, but the lightweight underwear 
‘On is approaching its close and 
- regarded as natural that where 
come from spinners, at- 
»l would be made to get higher 
«8 for lots needed to fill out pro- 
"Thirties frame spun cones 
being quoted at 30 cents. 

alers handling Southern comb- 
‘osiery yarns say they have been 
‘ig 60 cents a pound for 38s 
In the Kast. 


Southern 2-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 
‘O 108.22 2-ply 26s8_.27%.@28 


148 ‘4 2-ply 39.30 
25 2-ply 40s..40 @44 
398.26 @26% 2-ply 50s..57 @59 
“Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
128 23 16 @ 40s... 40° 
60s 62 @67 
<6 @ Upho'stery 
27% @28 5s, 4& 5-ply.17. @-- 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 30s..54 @b55 2-ply 60s._77. @s82 
2-ply 36s..57 @59  2-ply 70s..87 
2-p-y-40s_.62 @65 2-ply 80s..97 


2-ply 50s__67 


@ 69 


Combed Peeler Cones. 


6... $4 @_. 
45 @_. 

ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 

TRANSMISSIONS 
Secure Data and Estimates of 


“MORSE” DRIVES 
SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less. 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Services, Assistance, 
Bulletins 
Atlanta Charlotte 


D. H. = EH Pree. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno George, Ind V.-Prea. 
. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philageipnia, Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | . 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MII.LS VDESTIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA , CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RFODE iSLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Sad.iles, the latest invention in Sad- 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 
‘chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Where the old grow young, 


Announcing 
The 


Summer Season 
of 1921 for 


Asheville, N. C. 


U.S.A. 


You are cordially invited to 
spend your Summer vacation in 
Asheville, in the “Heart ef the 
Biue Ridge’ mountains, in the 
“Land of the Sky.” 


And the young grow strong; 
Your tite will be prolonged .many 
years. 


Purest water on earth; air 
clean, pure, fresh and invigor- 
ating; cool, pleasant nights; no 
pests to fight; auto. highways 
unexcelled anywhere, and many 
other attractions too numerous 
to mention. 


If interested, we will be glad 
to send you a booklet about 
Arheville, and will assist you 
otherwise to make your vacation 
an enjo ‘able one here. 


Champion Chemical (Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world, 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 
56 Worth Street 


NEW YORK 
Boston Chi Philadelphia Reading 
Amsterdam Hasaiiton, Can. Manchester, Eng. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 614 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. | 


— 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


AND 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


& 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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[f you are needing men for any 
josition or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc. to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
ictin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


- 


Want Department 


Thursday, June 2, 19°: 


We have a client wanting to 
buy Southern cotton mill. Write 


full particulars enclosing detail- 


ed inventory machinery. John A. 
Robison & Co., Palmetto Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Baseball Pitcher Wanted. 

Want to get in touch with a 
good, clean ball pitcher, that can 
weave or fix looms and is willing 
to work and pitch ball. No loafer 
wanted. Willing to make attrac- 
tive proposition to right man. Ad- 
dress “D,’ care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


For Sale. 

One Howard & Bullock 10x5 In- 
termediate. This machine is in 
good condition, and can be seen 
running in our plant. Prompt 
delivery. Klumac Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


For Sale. 

A few absolutely new Draper 
Ball Warper Attachments, com- 
plete, for use in connection with 
beam warpers. Make package 36” 
x36”. Lock Box 459, Gastonia, 
N. C. 


Position as Engineer. 
Want position as engineer or 
machinist or both. 15 years ex- 
perience. Address Engineer, care 

Southern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS 
Irade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
imlucements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 


tive practice. Experienced, per- [ 


sanal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SILGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Salesman Wanted. 

An old established Pennsylvania 
corporation wants a live wire 
man to represent them in. the 
South.to sell Aniline colors and 
chemicals. A Southern man with 
some knowledge of dyeing pre- 
ferred. Should be over thirty- 
live years of age. Give all in- 
formation and references in first 
letter. Salesman, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Twisters for Sale. 

Four Fales:& Jenks. Twisters, 
i80 spindles each, 3-in, gauge, 2- 
in. ring, in good condition. - Will 
sell cheap or exchange for cards. 
Address Ozark Cotton Mill Co., 
Okark, Ala. 


Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Company 


Miners, Manufacturers and Shippers of 


COAL AND COKE 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 2,000,000 TONS 


ali 
<4 


IMPERIAL 


Steam and Domestic Coal! 


TOMS CREEK 
Gas, Steam and Domestic Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


Looney Creek 
Steam and Gas Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


General Offices: ROANOKE, VA. 
Address: J. F. HUNTER, General Sales Agent 


Band Instructor | 
Wanted to work in mill and teach 
hand. Georgia mill. Address 
Band, care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


third. 


WM. HUNT, Millwright 


DURHAM,N. C. 


Kxpert on overhauling of Shafting, 
Krecting Ball Bearings of all kinds. 
perience with Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. on shafting. I 
make old shafting new and reduce your friction load one- 
| use the very best Engineers Transit and Target 
made to reline shafting with guaranteed satisfaction. 
When in need of this kind of work eall on me. | 


alancing Pulleys, 
Have had long ex- 


The Wa 


N York 
Memphis Jacksonville 


Ish & Weidner Boiler Company 


Boilers 
waren 


and 


TUBULAR 


TtowERS and 
DANES 


Write for catalo: 


AND SCAIFE 


FURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH:PA. 


TRACE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN 


Main Orrice Ano Facrony 
tic 


COMPANY 


Boston Maas. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


S.C. 


“JUST THINK” 


_ more than 350 Cotton Mills in your section are good 


customers of ours. 


We make and sell the right kind of Paints at the 
You will save money by getting our 
quotations before placing your orders, 


“EVERYTHING IN PAINTS” 


JOHNSON PAINT CO. | 


Manufacturers 


ATLANTA, GA. 


right price. 


6 

45 / ney 
WATERIH 
| 
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MPLOYMEN 
BUREAU T 3 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in large mill. Long experience in large 
mill and would change only for first- 
with good salary. Address 

3077. 


ohne fee for joining oud employment 
sau for three months is $2.00 which 
also cover the cost of carrying a 
1] advertisement for one month. 
the applicant is a subscriber to the 
thern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
ption is paid up to the date of his 
ing the employment bureau the above 
is only $1.00. 
uring the three months’ membership 
send the applicant notices of all va- 
jes in the position which he desires. 
ve do not guarantee to place every 
n who joins our employment bureau, 
we do give them the best service of 
. employment bureau connected with 
Southern Textile Industry. 


\\ \NT position as overseer of carding. 
‘iave long. experience as overseer, ans 
\ years of age, can handle any size 
». Can furnish best of reference 
om former employers if desired. Ad- 
ress No. 3061. 


\NT position as master mechanic in 
irge mill using steam or électriv 
ower. Can give satisfaction. Best or 
eference, _ Address No. 3062 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
‘n North or South Carolina. Have been 
overseer .of carding for some time in 
two of the large mills in North Caro- 
‘ina. Can give reference and come at 
onee, Address No. 3063. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on plain or fancy goods. Textile grad- 
uate with 18 years experience, 5 as 
overseer, can furnish reference, 36 
vears of age, married. Adderss No. 3064. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small plain ‘weaving or yarn mill or 
overseer of plain weaving. Can fur- 
nish good references as .to character 
and ability; married; age 38. Address 
No. 3065. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning. Long experience and ca. 
pable of producing results and satis- 
faction in mill of any size making any 
numbers of yarns. Can furnish refer- 
ences if wanted. Address No. 3066. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill making fancy goods. Long ex. 
perience in weave room and can fur- 
nish good reference. Just completed 
! C. §$. eourse on fancy weaving and 
designing. Address No. 3067. 


WAN'T position as master mechanic. 
Twenty years experienée in sorne of 
‘argest cotton mills in North and South 
Carolina, "Thoroughly competent to 
‘ake charge of large mill ‘with electric 
r steam drive. Reference as to char- 
cter and ability. Address No. 3068, 


'ANT position as overseer of carding 
r spinning in large mill or both in 
mall mill. Have had long experience 
no all counts of yarn and can give ex- 
vllent references as to character and 
bility. Address No. 3069. 


\NT position as superintendent. Spe- 
al experience in both combed carding 
id spinning of fine yarns. Good ref- 
rence. Address No. 3070. 


‘NT position as superintendent of 
nall mill or overseer of weave room 
large mill. Experienced on ducks, 


prints, drills, twines, and 


‘ give good reference. Now employ- 
Address No. 3071. 

NT position as overseer of carding 

d spinning in large mill or superin- 

ident of medium size mill. Can fu 

Sh satisfactory reference as to char- 

‘ter " and ability. Address No. 3072. 


NT position as superintendent or 
erseer of carding or spinning. Long 
‘ried experience on large range of 


imbers. Can furnish references. Ad- 
"ess No. 3078. 


NT position as overseer of carding in 
'ge mill. Best of references. Have 
‘d several years experience. 38 years 
ld. Address No. 3074. 


\NT position as superintendent or 

peo and spinner in large yarn mill. 

collan experience and can furnish ex- 
ent references. Address No. 3075. 


ANT bosition as superintendent of 
or weaving mill, have had 
and # years experience in both plain 
weaving. Am now employed 
Perintendent in large yarn mill. 
for wishing to change. Can 
+ upon request. Ad- 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or second hand in large mill. Can give 
good references as to character ana 
ability. Address No. 38078 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Long experience on all number of yarn 
and a good manager of help. Address 
No. 3079. 


WANT position as superintendent of good 
mill by man who has had long and va- 
ried experience and is considered one 
among the bost practical men in the 
business. Would consider large weave 
room or-carding and spinning. Refer- 
ence if wanted. Address No. 3080. 


WANT position as superintendent of good 
mill on white or colored work, plain or 
fancy. Experienced on all kinds of 
work and have handled two or three 
good jobs with Address 
No. 3081. 


WANT position «s overseer of ; large 


spinning room. Long experience on wide. 


range of yarns. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3082. 


position as master mechanic in 

Long and thorough experi- 

ence and can give satisfaction. 
096. 


WANT position as overseer of 


as to character and ability. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 

or weave mill. Long practical e 
ence and also graduate of Clemson Col- 
: accept. position as sales- 


man on good line. Address No. 3098. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or overseer of large spinning room. 
years experience i 


as superintendent. Good reference. 


of years experience 
plant and machine 
S master mechanic. 
Addriss No. 3100. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


employers if wanted. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in North or South Carolina or Geor- 
gia. Have been running weave room 
for number of years. Experienced on 
both plain and fancies. Can furnish 
reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 308 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 


by man of good habits and ability to 
get results. Will go anywhere if right 

kind of offer is made. Would‘ consider 
large card room or spinning room. Ad- 
dress No. 3084. 


superintendent 


references from 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer of carding and spinning 
i * superintendent of small 
employed as overseer 
irg and spinning and formerly superin- 


five years of age. 
03. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or weaving mill or card- 
er and spinner in medium size mill or 
overseer spinning in large mill. No 
less than $24.00 per week and house 
rent free considered. Address No. 3085. 


WANT position as salesman of mill sup- 
ies or sizing compounds, 
Address No. 3104 


superintendent 


large cotton mill. Can give best ef ref- 


WANT position as superintendent or . 


overseer weaving in large mill on either 
plain or fancy work, have had experi- 
ence with both positions and can give 
good references as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 3086. 


erence as to character and ability. 


by man experienced on plain and fancy 


WANT position as superintendent of 
good yarn mill. Long experience and 
considered one of best carders in south. 
Best of reference. Address No. 3087. 

WANT position as ovefseer of weaving 
in North or South Carolina. Have been 
running weave room for number of 
years and can furnish reference as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
O88. 


superintendent 
overseer of spinning 


Best of reference. 


superintendent 
or weaving mill and can operate 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic in good mill. Would prefer 
job in South Carolina or Georgia. Long 
experienc: and good reference. Address 
No. 3089 


: r less than $3,000 per 
Address No. 3108. 


WANT position as overseer: 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
or second hand in: large cloth room. 
Prefer white goods. Married, 33 years 
of age, 18 years in mill. 13 years as 
overseer. Address No. 3090. 


of reference as to character gets ability. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on sheetings, drills, cham- 
brays, coverts, plaids, ete. Can handle 
any size job. Best of reference. Would 
consider second hand job in large mill. 
Address No. 3091. 


WANT position as electrician in cotton 
mill. Have had nine years experience 
in machine shop, installing motors, car- 
ing for switchboards, lights, etc. Can 


furnish excellent reference. Address 


No. 3092 


and reliable and have a thorough prac- 


also graduate of I. 


WANT position as second hand 
. K model looms 


Experienced and reliable. 


with lock bat- 


superintenednt 


manager of large mill. Have hz ud experi~ 


WANT position as overseer in carding, 
spinning or any other position in mill. 
Experienced in all branches of cotton 
manufacturign. Can report at once as 
mi'l where employed for several years 
has closed down indefinitely. Reference 
as to character and ability. Address No. 
3093. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of spinning... Practical mill 
man with long experience who can get 
results. Best of reference. Address 
No. 3094. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Twenty years experience in machine 
shop and engine room. Ten years as 
master mechanic. Understand boilers, 
steam and turbine engines, electric 
drive and have successfully handled 
some large plants. Reason for change 
is lack of schools, churches and conven- 
iences at present location. Best of ref- 
erence. Address No. 3096. 


‘e which wil enable 


acter and ability. 


superintendent 


like to take charge of mill under 
struction with view of becoming super- 


WANT position 


in Carolinas but will go any- 
Now employed 


nish reference. 


as superintendent, 
seer of carding and spinnnig or carding 
Long experience as over- 


get results which will please owners of 
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WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding in large mill. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfactorv 
reference as to character ability. 
Address No. 3116. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Might years experience as. overseer. 
Will go anywhere in South and under- 
Stand the manufacture of sheetings, 
drills, denims, osnaburgs, checks and 
stripes on all makes of looms. Address 
No. . 3117. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Thoroughiy capable to handle any 
medium sized mill and record has been 
without reproach. Can furnish refer- 
ences from all former employers as to 
ability and character, Address No. 3118. 


WANT position. as master mechanic. by 
man. with long experience in all kinds 
of power and drives in mill work in 
some of largest plamts in North Caro- 
lina. ‘Thoroughly reiable and compe- 
tent Address No. 3119. 


WANT phaiaten as superintendent. of 
yarn mill of about 10,00 Ospindles, pref- 
erably on warp yarn. Long and suc- 
cessful experience in mill. Address No. 
3120. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of carding and 
spinning in large mill. Best of refer- 
ence as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3121. 


Ww ANT (position as overseer of large card 
room or carding and spinning. Can fur- 
nish best of references and get results. 
Address No, 3122. 


WANT: position as overseer of spinning. 
Practical man of long and successful 
experience. Address No. 3123. 


WANT. position as or 
agent for yarn or weaving mill. either 
plain or fancy. Prefer weaving mill. 
Best of reference. Address No. 3124. 


WANT as overseer of 
Long experince on drills and plain work. 
Best reference from former employers. 
Can report at once. tecently overseer 
at night, which has been discontinued. 
Address No. 3125 


WANT position as. superinte ndent or 
overseer of carding and spinning, or 
overseer of carding or spinning in large 
mili, Reference as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3126. 


‘WANT. position as overseer of weaving 


in large mill. Experienced on denims 
and heavy cloths. Best of reference. 
Address No. 31? 


WANT  Dositi on as mester mechariic in 
good mill. Forty years of age, 20 years 
as mechanic. Thoroughly ‘understand 
engines, pumps, shop work and ‘weld- 
ing. No bad habits... Have some mill 
help in family. Address No. 3128. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have varied experience and can fur- 
lish good reference as to character and 
Address No. 3129. 


WANT position as overseer of Weaving Ww ANT “position as overseer ‘of. spinning 
or spinning or assistant superintendent, 


twisting or winding. Ten years’ expe- 
rience as overseer. Can furnish best of 
reference, Thirty-three years old and 
can re on short notice. Ad- 
ave ss No. 313 


WANT ‘position. as overseer. of 
(‘an furnish reference as to 
and ability and can get production and 
keep room in 2ood order with plenty 
of help. Address No. 313 

WANT position as superintendent of 
nedium size yarn or weaving mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3132. 


opportunity WwW ANT position as superinte ndent of 


weave or large yarn mill in North or 
South Carolina. Prefer small town. 
Now superintendent of large yarn mill 
and giving perfect satisfaction but. for 
good reasons would like to make 
change A live wire and well fitted for 
inanager or. superintendent. Can fur- 
nish A-1 reference from leading manu- 
facturers of South. Address No. 3183. 


WANT position as overseer of weavirg 
in North or South Carolina. Have been 
running weave room for number of 
years and can furnish reference as to 
character and. ability. Address No. 
$134. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of carding and 
spinning or either on large job. Twen- 
ty-Six years in mill, 14 years as over- 
seer, married, have family, experienced 
on all numbers and can go anywhere. 
Address No. 3135. 


4 


W 
weaving 
anywhere in South Can furnish refet! 
erice 
dress 
dress No. 3099 : 
W erp 
A 
ers 
i 
+4) 
| 
| 
No. $111 
big work Amxi1ous to get 
ind can turnisn reterence 
§86Address No. 3112 
WANT position as 
manager of good cotton mill Would 
imtencent when Smshed. Can furnish 
reference Andress No a113 
oOve>rseect > 
preefrabl 
reasons for changing: 33 years old 
married man with family and can fur 
Adress No. 3114 
seer of and and can 
mill. Address No. 8115. 
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ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
ACCOUNTANTS— 
Federal Tax Service Corp. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S 
Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Green Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING 
Link-Belt Company. 


ASPHALT TANKS— 


Chattanooga Boiler “si Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS "FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scales Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


BALL BEARING— 
S. K. F. Industries, tnc. 


BALING PRESSES— 
———See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


AND WARPING MACHIN.- 


Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS—. 
“Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
Alexander Bros. 
Baltimore Beiting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 
Grant Leather Corporation 
See also Mill Supplies. 


BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana &. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Coa. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


BOILERS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

Walsh & Weldner Co. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 

High Poirt Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRICK— 

Yadkin Brick Co. 
BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Carolina Brush Co. 
BUILDINGS, PORTABLE— 

Tuxbu'y Co. A. C. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Co, 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse-Chain Co. 


CLOCKS— 


Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & B. F. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COAL AND COKE— 
Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Virginia tron, Coal & Coke Co. ° 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 
General Buliding Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 


American Molstening Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 

——See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Beit Company. 

CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL — 


Scaife & Sons, W.:°B. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Universal Winding Co. : 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 

Arabol 

Bosson & Lan 

Klipstein & A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Company. — 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
DIAL SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Moree Chain Company. 

Link-Belt Company. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co. — 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Campbell & Co., John. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Klipstein Co., 
Matieson Alkali. Works.. 
Metz &.Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS— 


Genera! Electric Co. 
See Lamps, Lighting. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. : 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
General Electric Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
———§See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects ail: Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 
iING)— 


..Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

EXHAUST FANS— 

General Electric Co.. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EX TRACTORS— 

American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

FANS— 

General Electric Co. 

See Electric; also Ventilator. 

FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 

FENCING— 

General Equipment Co. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 

FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemica! Co, 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS 


Reuthers Grindia Fiver Oa, 
Whitin Machine Werke. 


FLYERS— 
.. Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. c.. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Eureka Iron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
& Finch Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Walraven Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 

' Winchester Surgical Supply Co. | 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Toihurst Machine Co. 
INSURANCE, LIABILITY— 

American Mutual Liability Ins. ©. 
IRON FILLER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
‘ANIT GOODS, FINISHING MACH!’ 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., Nhe. 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 

LACE LEATHER— 

———~See Belt Lacing Leather. 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 

General Electric Co. 

LATHES— 

Walraven Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery © 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability Ins. . 

LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

LOOM PICKERS— 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 

LOOMS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Hirech Lumber Company. 

LUBRICANTS— 

Masury Young Co. 

Sewer Fineak Oe 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Texas Company. 

LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
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OF ADVERTISERS | 


cHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
gh Point Machine Works 
-alraven Co. 

CHINERY ENAMEL— 
strolt Graphite Company 


v- NGLES= 
ynerican Laundry Machinery Co. 
utterworth & Sons Co., H. W 


RKERS— 
aumagraph Co. 
‘errow Machine Co. 
RCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W., & Sons Co. 
~hitin Machine Works. 
M! TAL PAINT— 
shnson Paint Co, 
peastee- Gaulbert Co. 
‘ETALLIC ROLLS— 
Drawing Roll Co. 
TAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
etrolt Graphite Company 
ve TERS— 
\ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
 ceneral Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ARCHITECTS— 
__—See Architects. 


MILL STOCKS— 
Hil, Clark & Co. 
A, M. Law & Co. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupten’s Sons, Inc. 
General Bullding Co. 

Gude & Co, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

—_—See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C 

Southern Co. 
Textile Mill Supply 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Wiison Company. 

Walraven Co. 

VILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 

Johnson Paint Co, 


MOTORS— 
High Machine 
Allls-Chailmers Mfg. 
General Electric Co. 
Walraven Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
Kilpsteln & Co., A. 
John Lucas @& 
& N, J. Lubricant Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Cotton Oli Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Texas Co, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ING SYSTEMS— 
e Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
O- ENING MACHINERY— 
aco-Lowel Shops. 
Vhitin Machine Works. 
© ERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
‘errow Machine Co. 
O. ERHAULERS— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
CKING (LEATHER 
arlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PA! N 
affee Co., Thos. K. 
oledge, F. J., & Sons. 
—éetrolt Graphite Co. 
4 Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ohn Lucas & Co. 
Paint Co. 
 *aslee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 
 uthern Cotton O ‘Co. 
uthern Distributing Co. 
‘ipod Paint Co, 
/adsworth. Howland & Co. 
" PER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
lamond State Fibre Co. 
P RTITIONS, STEEL— 
“pton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS 
siggers & Slomers 
CKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co- 
CKER STICKS— 
Mfg. Co, 
E AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer 


Detr 


Equipment Co. 
JOINT CEMENT— 
olt Graphite Company 


PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Woods, T. B., Sons 


Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 


(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 
PRINTERS— 
Clark Publishing Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
———See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; also 
Pump Co. 
dnor Pump & Wel 
AND FILTRATION 


s— 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Ring Traveler Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

* Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Barrett Co., The. 

David Lupton'’s Sons, Inc. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 
Walraven Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY. EQUIPMENT— 
Kaustine Co. | 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
—Se 


e Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS— 
Kaustine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Wood's. T. B.. Sense Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow — Co. 
David Brown 
SHINGLES, ASBESTOS AND 
ASPHALT— 
General Equipment Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charlies R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co, 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., 
Seydel Mfg. Co., 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 


Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A 


Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 


See Cotton Softeners. 

SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine. Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowelil Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co, 

STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 

STRAP 
Deford Co., Th 

SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS 

(FRANKEL)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANNERS— 

Deford Co., The, 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
Walish & Weidner Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Select-O-Phone Corporation. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRIC8)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son., irc. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Ceo. 


TRAPS— 

———See Steam Traps. 

TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bering Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Siient Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. . 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TOILETS— 
Kaustine Co, 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOLS— 
Walraven Co. 

TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 

STEEL— 
Lupton’s, 

TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 

TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. a 
Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
‘Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & “Mig. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— { 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VALVES— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molistening Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. P 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 

WALL PLASTERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 

WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coilman Co. 

WASHERS, CLOTH— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co 

WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
Walraven Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Kilpstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A, 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

Campbell ,John, & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump @& Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, 


David, Sons Co. 


David, Sons Co. 


WHIZZERS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE®& 
——See Conditiening Machines. 
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Chaffee Co., Thos. K., 


Chicago 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 
American Kron. Seale Co., 480 53rd St., 
New York. | 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alexander Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
ton, Del 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New ‘York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin :.Grid Bar Co... Providence, 


W ilmign - 


Atlanta Brush Co.,.At'anta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga... 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co.; 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic Textile Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
faltimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 5S. C. 
Bum, George J., Charlotte, N. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Campbell, John, & Co., New York. 
Carolina Brush Co., 1431 South Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, ‘N. 
Carolina Size & Chemical Co., Charlotte, 
REE 
Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Providence, R. I. 


Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 


Char'otte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 
Watchman’'s Clock: Works, 1526 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., 

nooga, Tenn. 


Chatta- 


Gasto- 
nia, 

F. J. Cooledge & Sons, Atlanta, Ga. 

Collins Bros. Machine. Co., Pawtucket, 

Corn Products Refining Co:., New York. 

Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., At- 


‘Janta, Ga. 
Courtney Co., Pana &., Mass. 


DeLaval Steam ‘Turbine Co., 


Chicopee, 


Trenton, 


Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bristol, 


N. J. 
The Deford Cd., 
Detroit Graphite Co.,, 
Dixie Seal and Stamp Co,, 
Dixon Lubricating Sadd'e Co., 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, S., 506 Trust Charlotte, 
Draper. Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Prousfield Bros., 232 Summer Bos- 
ton. Mass. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
Ee. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Det, 
Dunn: & Co.. 15 W. Trade, 


Past Jersey Pine Co.,, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Patterson, N. ¥. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co.; Lawrence. 
Mass 

Eureka tron Werks, Ine.;. Lineolnton, 
cs: 


Federal. Tax Service Corporation, 
latte. © 
Franklin. Process Co.. 


Char- 


Providence. R. I. 


Kilipstein & Co., 


Gariand Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. } 
General Electric Co., Se heneotady, 
General Building Company, 524 HarfFison 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Grant Leather Corporation; 
Tenn. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., 


Kingsport, 
Greenville, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


. 
Greist Mfg. Co., 
Gude & Co., 


—H— 

Haywood Dept., T. Holt., 
New York. 

High ois Machine Works, High Peint, 


65 Leonard St., 


th Co., 1208 Heard National 
Bank Bldzg., Jac ksonville, Fila, 

Hitchcock Co.,.F..C., 50 Pearl St., Bos- 
ton, Mass... 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 West.4ist 

St.,.New York. 


Johnson Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Jones Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
ork, 

Kaustine Co., Buffalo, N. VY. 9... 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A., New York. 


Co., Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Il. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., 
Tenn. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Lucas, John, & Co., 

Lupton, David, Sons, Ince., 


Chattanooga, 


Phitadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, 


Macrodi Fibre Co.,. Woonsocket, R. & 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York. N. Y. 

Merrow Machine Co., 

Meta'lic Drawing Roll Co.,, 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees. Charlotte, N.'C.. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co., Union, 8S. C. 

Morehead Mfe. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co. Ithac 

McNaughton Maryville, Tenn. 


Boston, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Indian Or- 


National Ring Prevélee Co., Providence, 
R. «I. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
New 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Iaubricant Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Centra! 


Chemical .Co., New 


Parks-Cramer. Co., 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co.,; 
Fauls. a 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Holyoke, Mass. 

Peas ee-Gautbert' Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Powers Regulator Co... The. Chicago, 

Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St.. 
Mass. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical (Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 
Rumsey Pump Co... seneca Fails, N. Y. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C, 


Sargents Sons Corp., €. G., Graniteville, 
Mass, 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 


Mass. 
Boston, 


Scott & Co... Henry L., Providence, R. I. 
Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I. : 


S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 

Select-O-Phone Corporation, Provi- 
dence, R. I, 

Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Distributing Co., Charleston, 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Southern C otton Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Sonneborn & Sons. Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 


a Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 

Southern Gypsum Co., Ine., North Hol- 
ston, Va 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Hl. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S: C. 
Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Texas Co., The, 17. Battery Place, New 
York. 
Textile Specialty Co.; Belton, S. C. 
Textile Banking Co., New York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Barrett Co., New York. 
Toledo Seale Co., 32 - West 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Tolhurst Machine Works,: Troy, N. Y. 
Triped Paint Co.. 68 N. Broad St:; At- 
lanta, Ga. 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Turner Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C., Charleston, 


Trade  St.., 


—U— 
United Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 0: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., 
oke, Va. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, 1p. 


pm 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co, B« 
Mass. 
Walraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
nooga, Tenn. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Wheeler Condenser. & Engineerin: 
Carteret, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitin 
Mass. 
Whitinsville: Spinning Ring Co., itns. 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence, New Yok. 
Wilson Co.; Greenville, 5. °C. 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co., ‘har. 
lotte, N.C. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chamber: 
Pa, 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., \\ oon- 
socket, R. I. 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, \. © 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 

Jenkintown, Pa. | 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


12 to 18 West Fourth St.; Charlotte, N.C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Inc. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


; 
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Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive ‘‘rocker-joint’’: 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 
Send for INFORMATION 


Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Atlanta 
Chicago Detroit Montreal 
Baltimore Philadelphia Minneapolis 

' Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis 
New York } San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Elevating, Conveying, 


and 


Power Transmitting 
Machinery 


We specialize in the manufacture of 
MODERN BELTING—the betterkind 


—for industrial plants and textile mills. 


“BALTOBELT” 


is the perfection of Oak Tanned 
Leather Belting. It appeals to those 
who demand Service and Satisfaction 
at a minimum expense of upkeep. 


For Belting That Will Give You Service 
Write Us 


Baltimore Belting Company 


Facrory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


‘SHORT AGAIN? 


Put an end to claims for shortage, once 
and tor all times. Use end-stamps ° and: 
prevent come-backs. Then you’re pro- 
tected. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers affix end- 
stamps in a twinkling—and at so low a cost 
that it’s hardly worth mentioning. 


K aumagraph 


(ACG. >. PAT ere.) 


(Dry) Transfers 
“The Practical Way” 


| Keumagraph Co., Sole Manufacturers, 209 W. 38th St., New York 
Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and Hamilton, Ont. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


PRACTICAL DURABLE 


For Further Information Address 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Sou. — 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
Southern Branch Office, Greenville, 8. C. 
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W. A. GILES, President & Treasurer F. M. COX, Secretary 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
BELTON, S. C. 


Manufacturers Robert’s Roving Clamp and Spinning 
Frame Cleaner. 


Day Adjustable Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
Iron, Brass and Aluminum Castings. 
Cotton Mill work a specialty. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FIREPROOF 
cast trom frame, 
sleel and asebestas 
Steck Dryers. 
Cc. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, 
Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Souther 
Representative 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MONOPOLE QOIL 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK NO. 70991 
‘Special Sizing and Finishing Products 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk 


Cream Softener Steam Black 
Soluble Oils Levuline 
Bleaching Oil Glasgow Sizing 


HYDROSULPHITES 
(For all Purposes) 


Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


BASIC, DIRECT «».s SULPHUR 
COLORS 


SIZING and FINISHING 
MATERIALS 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
AND 


CHEMICALS 


Unirep Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers | 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
R.T. GRANT, Manager 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
| prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, 8. C. 


J. J. Her, Greenville, $. C 


D. H. Wallace, Birmbingham, Ala. 
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